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(-—JUST PUBLISHED —_— — 
—“whoever is not persuaded by Reason will not be convinced by Authority” 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING IF YOU THINK ABOUT IT? oa 
There is one Book which says “Yes” and gives the reasons why 
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—a history of philosophy, of truth TH 
By SIEGFRIED BEHN 


modern. 


THIRD—No other treatment of the sub- 
ject is so definitely Christian in tone. 

FOURTH—It is the only work of its 
kind which can be termed interesting 
reading. 

FIFTH—It never loses sight of major 
questions asked by human thinking. 


SIX TH—It does not ramble off into the 


that because a thing has been true 
for centuries it must be erroneous 
today. 

TENTH—Few other books are so cour- 
teous to those with whom the author 
disagrees. 

ELEVENTH—No other volume stands 
more squarely for what its author 
respects as truth. 


TWELFTH—There has never been a 


discussion of un’mportant details. 


SEVENTH—The author makes no at- 


work destined to have a more bene- 
ficial effect upon the reader. 


A superb translation of a splendid book! In sweep of view, in penetrating 
analysis, in sympathetic understanding, in coordinating of material, “The Eternal 
Magnet” is without equal among the histories of philosophy. But that is not all. 
Add to this an elevation of style which never allows the treatment to become 
heavy. Let him who doubts the iustice of such praise read only the last 
chapter, “The Contemporary Crisis’—some twenty pages—to be convinced.— 


REV. J. ELLIOT ROSS, Ph.D. 


Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no; all he 
can do is to turn his thoughts the best way.—Temple. 
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Translated and Adapted by 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Twelve Things Absolutely True About This Book 
FIRST—There is no other readable brief tempt to be clever at the expense of 
account of the whole of philosophy. being incorrect. 
SECOND—No other book offers so EIGHTH—Everypageindicates a writer = 
clear a notion of all the stages of fully aware of modern developments. 
human thought—ancient, mediaeval, NINTH—One is never lead to suppose amen 
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PASTORALIA 
Ways and Means of the Lay Apostolate 


In order to become effective and to be able to meet the larger 
opportunities which the present-day religious situation affords, the 
lay apostolate must be well organized and intelligently directed. 
Isolated and unrelated endeavors will produce but slender results, 
and bring but small returns. It stands to reason also that, though 
rooted in the parish and drawing from it strength and vitality, the 
lay apostolate will transcend parish limits and take on diocesan and 
even national dimensions. In fact, it is quite obvious that a move- 
ment aiming at such big results as the lay apostolate has in view 
cannot remain parochial in its outlook and its organization. Organ- 
ization on a far larger scale is indicated and required. Parochial 
effort must be supplemented by diocesan and national effort. The 
parish is by its very nature limited in resources and opportunities. 
It cannot cope with any task that is of more than local significance. 
Hence, though no movement in the Church will do well to ignore the 
parochial structure of the Church, neither may it confine itself en- 
tirely within parish boundaries. Accordingly, the lay apostolate will 
inevitably outgrow parochial limits and quickly expand to more im- 
posing proportions. Parish organization, of course, does not mean 
that the parochial boundaries are absolute barriers that shut off com- 
munication and interaction. Such a conception would bring death 
and stagnation to the parish, and separate it from larger, life-giving 
contacts. The good, according to an ontological axiom, is diffusive 
and cannot be confined in narrow limits. Parochialism in any exclu- 
sive and restricted sense is suicidal. By, it, no doubt, every good 
movement will suffer, but the parish itself will be the first and great- 
est sufferer. The purpose of parish organization is to create order, 
not however to produce isolation. The point would hardly need so 
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much elaboration if it were not for the fact that occasionally a case 
of extreme, narrow and stubborn parochialism crops up and stands 
in the way of larger achievements. Any enterprise that remains 
strictly confined within parish limits is foredoomed to failure and 
extinction. To prosper, then, the lay apostolate will extend beyond 
the parish and take on diocesan and national sweep. Under the 
leadership of the bishops and pastors it will grow to such magnitude 
and power that it can batter down prejudice in every quarter, halt 
the onward march of bigotry, put to rout the hosts of ignorance, 
secure a hearing for the message of truth, and carry the torch of 
truth into every village and hamlet of the country.* No petty jeal- 
ousies, no narrow conceptions of duty, no faintheartedness, no fear- 
ful localmindedness must be allowed to obstruct the God-pleasing 
work of the conversion of our fellowmen. 


PRAYER 


In the last analysis, conversion is the work of grace. More than 
anything else, therefore, the campaign for the conversion of the 
world needs the blessing of God, without which nothing can be ac- 
complished. The apostolate must begin with prayer and be accom- 
panied by incessant prayer. Well says St. Paul: “I have planted, 
Apollo watered, but God gave the increase.” * Apostolic effort that 
is not seconded by prayer remains sterile and futile. No amount of 
eloquence, no force of argument, can effect a conversion until God 
touches the heart. Unfortunately, we are too much inclined to put 
our trust in dialectical skill, in brilliancy of diction, in personality; 
all these avail little unless fructified by the Spirit of God. “A short, 
but fervent prayer,” writes Dom J. B. Chautard, Abbot of Sept- 
Fons, “will usually promote a conversion more than powerful argu- 
ments and elegant exhortations. . . . According to a revelation 


1“The Catholic lay-apostolate, also called Catholic Action or Catholic Social 
Service, in its full sense, does not mean occasional and isolated attempts, but the 
concerted action and united effort under the leadership of the bishops and priests. 
It means the banding together of able and willing Catholics for the enlightenment 
of the ignorant, the triumph of truth, the repression of evil, the encouragement 
of the well-disposed, the protection of the weak, the regaining of the lost, the up- 
lift of the downtrodden, the restoration of all in Christ. It means the reforma- 
tion of Catholic life from within, and then the reformation of others by example 
and word and assistance. It means to become all to all, in order to gain all for 
Christ. It is the work the Apostles did centuries ago” (“The Lay Apostolate,” by 
a Capuchin Father). 


21 Cor., iii. 6. 
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worthy of respect, ten thousand heretics were converted in conse- 
quence of a fervent prayer of St. Theresa. “Direct to this apostolic 
object,’ she would say to her nuns, ‘your prayers, your fasts, your 
penitential works and your desires.’ ” ° 


The campaign for the conversion of our fellow-citizens must, 
therefore, begin as a crusade of prayer. Humble and fervent prayers 
must rise from many lips and beat against the gates of heaven. And 
there is a very encouraging feature about this, for everybody can 
pray and thus make a valuable and important contribution to the con- 
version of the country. But this prayer must also be organized ; the 
prayer that will have the power to convert the country cannot be 
private and individual prayer ; it must be public and collective.* Not 
until we earnestly and perseveringly pray for a thing do we really 
desire it. By a natural reaction praying for a thing will make us 
desire it more intensely and work for it with greater zeal. Our de- 
sire for the conversion of the country is, after all, not so very intense 
and little more than a velleity as long as we do not even earnestly 
pray for it.° 


8“The True Apostolate,” translated by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. (St. 
Louis, Mo.). Father M. Meschler, S.J., is equally emphatic on this point: “The 
history of prayer is the history of the spread of the faith. The great victories of 
Christianity have been as much won in the solitude of the hermits, the cave of 
Anthony and under the palm of Paul as on the gory places of martyrdom and the 
pulpits of the Fathers and the missioners. St. Augustin tells us: ‘It was the prayer 
of St. Stephen that converted Saul’” (“The Gift of Pentecost,” St. Louis, Mo.). 


¢“Tf our British brethren have far outstripped us in convert-making, common 
sense demands that we study their spirit and methods. Take for example one 
spiritual method of Cardinal Wiseman, the true center and prime mover of the 
English Catholic revival. One of his first moves was to arrange, in 1839, for 
an international campaign of prayer among both laymen and Religious communities 
for the conversion of England. If we Keserieon Catholics are really in earnest 
about the conversion of these ‘States, then this is the first lesson the successful 
English teach us. What can a lay man do? Well, this much is certain, that the 
first, fundamental, and all-important step is well within his power” (America, 
March 31, 1928). 


5’ The following passage, written about English Catholics, also applies to us: 
“It would hardly seem necessary in a paper on the Conversion of England to pre- 
lude what one proposes to say by an exhortation to desire that conversion; yet, 
it may be questioned whether the slowness of the Church’s prego towards that 
end does not at least partly spring from the timidity of her members towards 
desiring it seriously. . . . We are liable to think that, because we dream and 
sigh over the prospect of a Catholic England, we are truly desiring the conver- 
sion of our country. But romantic dreaming is not the same thing as efficacious 
desire. . . . The first essential, then, towards the Catholicizing of England 
is that we who are Catholics should seriously desire it; that this desire should be 
of a practical rather than a theoretical nature; and that in the pursuit of it we 
should be willing to risk at least something on the promises of the Almighty” 
(Msgr. R. H. Benson, “The Conversion of England,” London). Prayer for an 
object will reinforce and strengthen our desire for it and make the desire blossom 
forth into activity. 
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SPREADING OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Laymen will have many an opportunity to put a pamphlet or a 
book into the hands of a friend or a business associate. They may 
see to it that Catholic works of reference are placed in public 
libraries, and that Catholic periodicals are kept on file in the same 
manner as non-Catholic publications. In bookstores they may insist 
on the display of Catholic productions. They may organize Catholic 
reading rooms to which non-Catholics will have easy access. In this 
respect we may learn from our non-Catholic friends who sometimes 
actually thrust their literature of propaganda on everybody whom 
they happen to meet. How often, when I was sitting in a street 
car or a railroad coach, has a leaflet been slipped into my hands, and 
natural curiosity prompted me to read it! If error uses these ways 
of dissemination and finds them effective, why should the truth de- 
spise them? The country is flooded with anti-Catholic literature of 
the worst type. Shall the Church be without a witness ? Herea large 
field opens for the activity of the layman.*° In the choice of the 
literature selected for this purpose tact and discernment must be ex- 
ercised. Propaganda literature must not be aggressive in tone, but 
conciliatory and irenic. A scrap of paper may be used by Divine 


Providence to bring a soul into the fold.’ 


6In the waiting rooms of physicians and dentists some literature is always dis- 
played for the benefit of the patients abiding their turn. Could no room be found 
for some Catholic literature in the antechambers of Catholic members of the 
above-mentioned professions? We quote the following passage as very pat to the 
occasion : “In the discussion of the number of converts C. S. says: ‘If our Catholics 
would make use of their Catholic papers to enlighten those who are in darkness, 
many more converts would be made.’ Enlarging on his suggestion, would we not 
do well to emulate the organized educational methods of the Christian Scientists? 
Hardly a hotel, railroad or department store waiting room is without a copy of 
their literature. Many who wouldn’t consider going out of their way for the 
Christian Scientist point of view, will read it here. If we did likewise, omitting, 
however, magazines which belittle the sincerity of all those outside the Fold, 
would we not stimulate an interest that would sometimes lead to conversions, 
and in many more cases to better understanding? This as a preliminary to a 
reading room, an accessible, attractive room where Catholics, non-Catholics who 
are definitely interested, and the casual passerby might comfortably read or borrow 
the best of our magazines and the best books on the Faith, Church History and 
our Saints. I have firsthand knowledge of the influence of such a place. Once, 
having to wait some time for an appointment, my attention was caught by an 
attractive group of windows marked Christian Science Reading Room—Visitors 
Welcome. I went in. The atmosphere was so pleasant, the attendant so un- 
obtrusive yet friendly, that I am sure that, if I were without religious belief, I 
should go there again” (Mary O’M. Timmins, “Laymen and Convertmaking,” in 
America, October 8, 1927). 

7™“The author has known more than one priest (and of course laymen can do 
the same) who had the custom of taking some reading matter with them wherever 
they went. Sometimes they would leave a copy on the street car, or drop some 
pamphlet in the seat of the railroad coach, as they left the train; or they would 
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Tue APOSTOLATE OF PUBLICITY 


We know that the press in our days has become a tremendous 
power. Unfortunately, its potentialities are exploited for evil rather 
than for good. In part this is our own fault. The general tone of 
a paper is largely determined by its subscribers and those who use 
it as a vehicle of advertising. It is every paper’s policy to keep its 
subscribers and advertisers satisfied. It furnishes the news that is 
wanted; it strikes the key that is most likely to please. If non- 
Catholic news looms larger and bulks heavier in the columns of the 
dailies, that is to a great extent because Catholics seem very little 
interested in the matter. We can secure our due share of publicity 
and get our full measure of recognition, if we take the trouble and 
go about it in the right manner. Catholic copy will not be ignored 
if it becomes known that the Catholic patrons are looking for it. In 
this respect we have been entirely too indifferent. Local and national 
organizations of laymen will easily succeed in procuring for the 
Catholic Church the full amount of space in the daily paper to which 
she is rightly entitled. These organizations can also furnish authen- 
tic information on Catholic topics, which in most cases will be grate- 
fully accepted and properly displayed. We can have a generous quan- 
tity of printer’s ink and plenty of arresting headlines if an organized 
laity takes the matter in hand. Indifference and timidity have been 
our great handicaps; they have defrauded the Church of her rightful 
portion of publicity. These must be overcome. The days of the 
Catacombs belong to the hoary past. We need and want the full 
light of publicity for everything that concerns our holy Faith and our 
Church, nor will it be denied to us if we seek it through effective 
organization. 

Modern science has given us other and possibly even more effective 


agencies of publicity than the printing press. The radio is with us, 
and reaches into the remotest regions of the globe. The radio mes- 


sage outraces the printed word, and carries with it a personal touch 
and a characteristic note of which the latter is deprived. The living 


leave a copy or two on the desk in the post office or bank. If they saw a man 
sitting idly by the wayside, they would slip him one to pass the time. In season 
and out of season, they were always about their Master’s business” (Rev. Am- 
brose Reger, O.S.B., “Alias Oves Habeo,” New York). In this matter let us be 
= insistent and clever as the salesman who misses no opportunity to advertise 
is wares. 
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word no longer is confined to a limited audience. Millions that are 
separated by long distances from the speaker can hear it, as well as 
the few hundreds or thousands that are in his presence. New per- 
spectives open up for the apostolate. Certainly, the radio can and 
must be used in the interests of the true religion. In a limited way 
this has already been done. If it is to be done on a larger and more 
comprehensive scale, a generous and wholehearted codperation of the 


laity is necessary, since a scheme of this kind would require financing 


as well as personal service. 


These various forms of activity are recommended by the National 
Council of Catholic Men. On their behalf Mr. Grattan Kerans 
writes : “The processes of bringing Catholic truth and viewpoints to 
non-Catholics ought to be devised and maintained by the laity— 
women as well as men. Those processes should include the distribu- 
tion of literature, the establishment of forums, the use of the radio. 

With these needs and opportunities in view, the National 
Council of Catholic Men has inaugurated a movement for the ex- 
position and defense of Catholic truth, and for its furtherance is 
seeking the aid of the various national and local organizations. In 
several dioceses the movement has been undertaken and promises 
very substantial results, but the response as a whole has not been 
commensurate with the necessity or the opportunity that warrants it. 
The field is so great that many workers will be required to cover it. 


That implies organization and codrdination of the plans and methods 


and a large fund from which to meet the cost.” * 


8N. C. W. C. Bulletin, June, 1929. Some localities have been quick to act on 
these suggestions, as Mr. Walter T. Johnson, President, N.C.C.M., testifies: “Since 
the N. C. C. M. undertook the promotion of the apologetical work recommended 
by its recent national convention several local activities have been inaugurated 
and reported to our headquarters. First of all, they represent both modest and 
ambitious endeavors to acquaint non-Catholics with the truth about the Church 
and her teaching. In the next place, they reveal that no elaborate machinery or 
large amount of money is required to initiate the local apostolate. Lastly, they 
are examples of what can readily be accomplished in almost any community. In 
a small Southern town where Catholics are neither many nor influential, three 
laymen have begun an apostolate among their non-Catholic neighbors. . . . In 
Brooklyn, New York and Cincinnati, Councils of the Knights of Columbus are 
broadcasting an apologetical program each week. The inquiries received disclose 
that a great number of non-Catholics are following the lectures with interest. The 
success of these several apologetical efforts by laymen, or at least under their 
auspices, ought to inspire similar undertakings in communities where there are 
similar conditions and like prospects of achievement” (“The Layman’s Oppor- 
tunities,” in-The Acolyte, June 15, 1929). 
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THE Open Arr CAMPAIGN 


It is not to be expected that non-Catholics in any great numbers 
will flock to our churches or lecture halls to listen to our message. 
We must go forth and bring the message to them. We must 
go where their business or social interests make them fore- 
gather, and wherever they have the leisure and the mind to listen to 
us. Wherever groups are wont to form or where crowds pass by, 
there the work of enlightenment can profitably be taken up. Men 
will always be attracted by an earnest speaker who has something to 
say and who can say it in a plain and forcible manner. The average 
man is eager for information. Unless his errand happens to be very 
urgent, he will stop and draw near when he notices that a speaker 
is addressing a circle of men that has formed around him. The find- 
ing of an audience presents no difficulty. Nor will the subject of 
religion fall flat; in the heart of the average man of today it will 
invariably strike a responsive chord. The open air campaign, then, 
is eminently feasible. It is the logical thing if we really wish to 
reach the multitudes.° 

Preaching on the street corner or in the market place is quite in 
harmony with the spirit of the Scriptures. The Lord did not confine 
His teaching to the temple or the synagogue. The Apostles erected 
their pulpit wherever they had a prospect of drawing a crowd. Scrip- 
tural warrant for the open air mission can also be found in the words 
with which the King send forth his servants to bring in guests for 
his feast : “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel (urge) 
them to come in, that my house may be filled.” *° Of like import 
are the following words: “That which I tell you in the dark, speak 
ye in the light; and that which you hear in the ear, preach ye on the 
housetops.” ** 

If street preaching was practised by the Lord and His disciples, 
there can be nothing in it derogatory to religion or unbecoming the 


®“The practicality of street and platform lecture work by qualified laymen, 
under the proper Church authority, has been demonstrated. Zealous converts, like 
David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery in Boston, have been carrying it on for 
many years. In England the street propaganda work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild has in recent years written some really glorious lines into the missionary 
annals of the Church. The timeliness of extending such an activity can hardly 
be questioned” (William E. Kerrish, “Catholic Action on the Street Corner,” in 
America, March 16, 1929). 

10 Luke, xiv. 23. 

11 Matt., x. 27. 
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sacerdotal dignity. Asa matter of fact, in many places it is done by 
religious and secular priests. Thus, Father Rottier, C.SS.R., went 
out into the streets of Rotterdam to reach those that otherwise would 
not have heard his words."* Still, it seems that this form of bearing 
testimony to the Church is better adapted to the laity, who will feel 
more at ease in an environment that is familiar to them, whilst it is 
somewhat foreign to the priest. Besides, non-Catholics will be more 


inclined to listen to a layman. Hence Cardinal Gasquet remarks: 


“In many obvious ways it is better that in this missionary work the 
principal workers should not be priests, but laymen, provided only 
that they are well instructed in their religion and, what is of equal 
importance, that they are practical and even devout Catholics.” * 


In this field of the open air propaganda, as in so many others, we 
have been forestalled by the children of the world. The street re- 
echoes with all kinds of pernicious doctrines; shall it not also re- 
sound to the voice of truth? Shall the exponents of error have it 
all their own way, and will there be no one to contradict them?" 


12“Der Urheber der hollandischen Strassenmission, iberhaupt der Strassenmis- 
sionen, ist der hollandische Pater Rottier, C.SS.R., welcher im Kloster Maria im 
Sand bei Roermond stationiert ist und von hier aus auch die erste Strassenmission 
im gleichnamigen Stadtchen Roermond im Jahre 1917 unternommen hat” (Karl 
Susbrack, S.J., “Die Strassenmission eine Notwendigkeit fiir Deutschland,” 
Regensburg, 1925). 

18 Quoted from “The Catholic Evidence Movement: Its Achievements and its 
Hopes,” by Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. (New York City). In England outdoor 
preaching is being carried on with success by the Guild of Ransom and the 
Catholic Evidence Guild, the members of which are laymen. Cardinal Bourne 
clearly states the purpose of the Guild in the following passage: “The Catholic 
Evidence Guild is the most recent and, in some respects, the most interesting and 
hopeful of our missionary endeavors in England. Conceived towards the end of 
1927 as the outcome of a new realization of the efforts, made in public places, 
to destroy the last vestiges of Christian tradition in the minds of the English 
people, it came into active being the following year. Though in close touch with 
the clergy and under the guidance of ecclesiastial authority, it is a lay movement 
in which duly tested and accredited laymen must take the chief part. It is in 
reality the application to modern conditions in this country of the methods so long 
and so successfully adopted in the Foreign Mission field—namely, the employment 
of the lay caetchist to do a work for which a priest cannot find time or, very often, 
opportunity. In many cases a layman gets a readier hearing than the officially 
constituted exponent of the truth. He can penetrate to districts, and he can raise 
his voice in places, which are sometimes closed to the missionary himself.” 

14It was this observation that led to the inauguration of outdoor preaching in 
England. Hyde Park had long been the playground of advocates of every form 
of doctrine. Only the Catholic Church was not represented. Judge Lister Drum- 
mond noticed this fact, and came to the conclusion that Catholic truth also ought 
to have its spokesman. “But Mr. Drummond,” Father Browne tells us, “was con- 
vinced that Catholicism suffered in public esteem from not coming into the open, 
and among the Park orators diatribes against the Church were not infrequent, 
and as a rule remained unrestrained and unchallenged. It was commonly said, 
moreover, that Rome never faced the light; but under Mr. Drummond’s leader- 
ship it was arranged for Ransomers to take their places in Hyde Park” (op. cit.). 
Mr. Redwood had the same experience. Again we quote Father Browne: “One 
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Surely, we need not fear the light nor shrink from public discussion. 
The truth can safely be brought into the open and be trusted to win 
men by its splendor. The apostolate of the open air and the street 
corner is indicated by the circumstances of the time and meets the 
needs of the hour. It is a most timely institution and promises ex- 
cellent results.?° 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


day he strolled into the Park, heard the ribald anti-Catholic speakers, and at once, 
as by a lightning flash, realized what his mission was going to be. The result of 
this conviction was that he asked and obtained an interview with the Cardinal, 
and implored His Eminence to allow him to take the field against the Atheists of 
Hyde Park.” If the man of the street has the gospel of unbelief thrust upon him, 
he should also have the opportunity to hear the gospel of faith; otherwise, he 
labors under a serious disadvantage and cannot be expected to discover the truth. 
15Qne who has studied the situation in our own country and who can speak 
with authority says tersely: “If the great masses of outsiders cannot be brought 
into the church to hear the Gospel there, it is obvious that the only way in which 
to reach them is to carry the evangel to them in the marketplace and the highways, 
and wherever they congregate under the canopy of the sky. The recent announce- 
ment of the intention of approximately a half-hundred Protestant ministers in 
Chicago to carry their message to the crowds on the street corners, whom other- 
wise they could not reach, takes the above suggestion out of the domain of theory 
and gives to it, not an academic, but a practical and poignant urge” (Dr. John A. 
a Methods of Winning Converts,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, 
ay, , 





CONDITIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF SACRA. 
MENTS TO NON-CATHOLICS 


By Dominic PruemMmer, O.P., S.T.D. 


Since some theologians have expressed divergent views on this 
subject, which is of such exceeding importance for pastoral practice, 
we shall here consider its application in a concrete case in accordance 
with the decisions of the Holy Office and the Code of Canon Law. 
The concrete case is as follows: Beata is a Catholic nurse, employed 
in a large city hospital. Day and night, she strives with heroic and 
unselfish devotion to help the poor patients, all of whom consequently 
love her as their truly devoted mother. When medical help can no 
longer aid them, Beata has an extraordinary faculty for preparing 
the sick for a happy death. With moving words, she explains to 
them what consolation a truly religious spirit brings at the hour of 
death, when all other natural consolation is shattered like a soap- 
bubble. Many are the dying who have been convinced by Beata’s 
words, and have attained a happy death. Frequently Beata has 
administered private baptism to dying Protestants (and occasionally 
even to Jews) in articulo mortis, and even a little earlier. What is to 
be said of Beata’s actions? 

It is certainly praiseworthy that Beata should labor with such 
zeal for the corporal and spiritual welfare of her patients. Never- 
theless, she should always be mindful that it is nursing—that is, the 
physical care of the sick—that is principally expected of her. The 
fact that she occasionally addresses a word of religious consolation 
to the sick, is also undoubtedly unobjectionable and even laudable. 
But ne quid nimis! She may not deliver any moral lectures to the 
sick, nor give any definite religious instruction, nor do anything 
whatsoever that might leave her open to the charge of proselytism. 
For in only too many cases are the Catholic nursing Sisters accused, 
even though unjustly, of proselyting. Such accusations, levelled 
against our religion and its institutions, cause serious harm. Conse- 
quently, she should always proceed, not with ill-timed zeal, but with 
Christian prudence. 

Now as to the validity of the baptisms administered. The valid 
reception of Baptism demands, among other conditions, as an abso- 
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lute necessity the intentio recipiendi sacramentum.* In the case of 
children and perpetuo amentes (permanently demented), this inten- 
tion is supplied by the Church.? From antiquity, indeed, several 
instances of the administration of the Sacraments are reported in 
which the recipient had no intention of receiving—in fact, was com- 
pelled to receive—the Sacrament, but these reports are historically 
little reliable. However, even if we admit that such compulsory 
receptions took place, those who baptized in this manner were simply 
mistaken, though they apparently acted in good faith. As early as 
the thirteenth century Innocent III condemned the opinion of those 
who asserted that the Sacraments could be validly administered to 
the sleeping, the completely demented, or even to the resisting. He 
declared: ‘“Verum id est religioni christiane contrarium, ut semper 
invitus et penitus contradicens ad recipiendam et servandam Chris- 
tianitatem aliquis compellatur” (C. 3, X, 3, 42). 

Today all Catholic theologians without exception teach that with- 
out the intention no adult can receive a Sacrament validly. The 
intention has four degrees. It attains the best and highest degree 
when it is actwal—when the recipient hic et nunc expressly intends to 
receive the Sacrament. For example, when a person enters the con- 
fessional with the intention of receiving sacramental absolution. 
The intention has the second degree, when it is virtwal—that is, when 
the recipient earlier had the express intention of receiving the Sac- 
rament, but this intention was not immediately executed (being post- 
poned without being recalled), and he later receives the Sacrament 
without being now conscious of his earlier intention. For example, 
a Jewess, who had repeatedly said: “I will later have myself bap- 
tized,” becomes seriously ill, and is already unconscious when the 
priest arrives. Undoubtedly, she had the virtual intention of receiv- 
ing the Sacrament of Baptism, and the priest may and must baptize 


1Cfr. Cod. Jur. Can. (Canon 752); St. Thomas, Summa theol., III. Q. Ixviii. 

2By a beautiful comparison between carnal and spiritual birth, St. Thomas 
(loc. cit., art 9) explains why the Church supplies the intention in the baptism of 
children: “Generatio spiritualis, que fit per baptismum, est quodammodo similis 
nativitati carnali quantum ad hoc quod sicut pueri in maternis uteris constituti 
non per se ipsos nutrimentum accipiunt, sed ex nutrimento matris sustentantur, 
ita etiam pueri nondum habentes usum rationis, quasi in utero matris Ecclesiz 
constituti, non per se ipsos sed per actum Ecclesie salutem suscipiunt. Unde 
Augustinus dicit: ‘Mater Ecclesia maternum os parvulis prebet ut sacris mysteriis 
imbuantur, quia nondum possunt corde proprio credere ad justitiam, nec ore 
proprio confiteri and salutem.’” 

8 Cfr. Billuart, De Sacram., Dissert. VI, art. 1. 
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her despite her present unconsciousness. Many theologians adduce 
as the third degree of intentio the habitual intention, although a 
number of the older theologians use the expressions intentio vir- 
tualis and intentio habitualis as synonymous. For example, in his 
Summa theologica (III, Q. Ixiv, art. 8, ad 3), St. Thomas speaks 
of the intentio habitualis, but evidently means the intentio virtualis, 
as explained above. The fourth and lowest degree of intention js 
the intentio interpretativa, which for logical reasons is assumed to be 
present, even though an express and formal act of the will has not 
preceded it. For example, this “interpretative intention” to receive 
sacramental absolution may be assumed in the case of a dying Prot- 
estant who has always lived a devout and moral life, and who un- 
doubtedly wishes to ensure his eternal salavation to the best of his 
ability. If such a person were to recognize clearly that the absolu- 
tion of his sins is necessary for eternal salvation, he would undoubt- 
edly ask for it. Some theologians—such as Suarez (Jn III, Disp. 
XIII, S. 3, N. 2), Sylvius (Jn II, Q. LXIV, art. 8, conclus. 5), 
Lugo (De Sacram. in genere, Disp. VIII, N. 73)—reduce the 
intentio interpretativa to the voluntarium indirectum. This concep- 
tion is especially clear in the example just given, where the Protes- 
tant wills his eternal salvation directly, and indirectly all the necessary 
means for this end; now, the absolution of sins is included among 
these necessary means of salvation. 

However, this explanation of the tntentio interpretativa as volun- 
tarium tndirectum is easily misunderstood, and may in practice lead 
to questionable applications. Thus, one might say of every well- 
living Jew that he wishes to employ all the means necessary for 
eternal salvation; consequently, every such Jew might be baptized 
on his death-bed, even if he himself had never been acquainted with 
baptism. The same rule would apply to every otherwise respectable 
pagan. Every pagan, therefore, who is already unconscious, might 
be baptized by the catechist or missionary: for he wills forsooth his 
eternal salvation, and this is not possible without baptism. 

As a matter of fact, many of the earlier and modern theologians 
regard this application as permissible. For example, Coninck* taught 
that a sleeping Jew might be validly baptized ; and among the modern 


* Cited by Lugo, De Sacram. in genere, Disp. IX, Sect. 7, n. 29. 
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theologians Vermeersch* states : “In nostris regionibus quilibet mori- 
bundus, sensibus destitutus et nondum baptizatus, sub condicione ‘si 
es capax’ saltem baptizari potest.” ° The word “quilibet” (that is, 
any dying person) should be noted. Lehmkuhl goes still further to 
declare: “Immo animus christianismo contrarius, qua conabatur 
antea stimulos gratiz excutere . . . esse potest et ratio putandi 
moribundum in periculo positum mentem mutasse et nunc fidem et 
baptismum desiderare.” Cappello is no less categorical, and offers 
besides an interesting reason for his view, which he has adopted 
from Génicot. He states: “Hic casus respicit missionarios, qui 
moribundos infideles reperiant sensibus jam destitutos. Quidam 
auctores ut Lehmkuhl, Génicot et alii merito (!) censent, eum non 
esse reprehendendum, qui baptismum in prefato casu sub condicione 
conferret fretus universali voluntate Dei salvifica, que spem con- 
cipiendam de necessariis dispositionibus internis invitare videatur, 
dum ad moribundum ducat eum, a quo externum ritum sacramen- 
talem percipere valeat.”’ 

This argument adduced by Génicot and Cappello is really very in- 
teresting, but appears to me far from convincing. It is, of course, 
certain that God wills the eternal salvation of all men, but that He 
also grants all the necessary interior dispositions to every dying per- 
son that one chances to meet, is very uncertain and by no means 
proved. Many, no doubt, will hear this view for the first time. The 
reasoning is also interesting because, if correct, it would greatly 
facilitate the pastoral care of the dying. When a hospital chaplain 
in his daily visitations of the sick encountered a dying unbeliever or 
unbaptized person who was already unconscious, he might say to 
himself: ““God wishes to grant this man eternal salvation; He has 
indeed willed that I should be present at his death. Consequently, 
He has also granted him the necessary interior conditions for bap- 
tism, and I may thus baptize him.” Nay, if Vermeersch is right, a 
chaplain in the great city hospitals must spend every day in adminis- 
tering conditional baptism to adults, for he writes (loc. cit.): “In 
magnis civitatibus tot jam sunt qui baptismo non donentur, etiam 
Si a personis baptizatis orti sunt, ut certus baptismus ex sola con- 


5 De Sacram., n. 243. 

® Theol. mor., 11 (9th ed.), n. 78 In the eleventh edition these words are 
omitted. 

7 De Sacram., n. 159. 
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versatione inter fideles colligi jam nequeat. Prestabit ergo ignotum 
moribundum, qui sensibus sit destitus, ante ipsam absolutionem con- 
dicionate baptizare.” In the case of many Protestants today bap- 
tism is indeed only doubtfully valid. Consequently, when a chaplain 
encounters any dying Protestant who is already unconscious, he 
must, in the opinion of the above-mentioned theologians, baptize 
and absolve him as quickly as possible sub condicione. 

In so far as my information goes, this practice is not generally 
followed, because its theological basis is not sufficiently established, 
and also because it would give rise to grave unpleasantnesses. Our 
great hospitals are usually undenominational—this is, every sick per- 
son is admitted, whether he be a Catholic, Protestant or Jew. If, 
however, the chaplain intrudes uninvited on sick and dying persons 
of other beliefs, this news would soon be spread in many quarters 
and provoke strong indignation among the authorities of other re- 
ligions. Probably, indeed, the chaplain would be quickly removed 
from office, and would be roundly condemned for his proselytism, 
which would not let the poor sick and dying people lie in peace. 

Furthermore, the above-mentioned view appears to me to lack 
sufficient theological foundation. Lugo already stamps the similar 
view of Coninck’s as absurd. On March 30, 1898, the Holy Office 
also grappled with this question, and the following decision was ap- 
proved by Leo XIII: “De Mahumedanis moribundis et sensibus des- 
titutis respondendum est, ut in Decreto S. Officii d. 18 Sept. 1850 
ad episcopum Perthenensem, i.e.: “Si antea dederint signa velle bap- 
tizari, vel in presenti statu aut nutu aut alio modo eandem disposi- 
tionem ostenderint, baptizari posse sub condicione, quatenus tamen 
missionarius, cunctis rerum adjunctis inspectis, ita prudenter judi- 
caverit.” This decision of the Holy Office is evidently at variance 
with the above-mentioned view of Cappello and Génicot, which in- 
vokes God’s universal will of salvation and presupposes in every 
dying person the necessary intention to receive the Sacraments. Now, 
according to the Holy Office, not every dying Mohammedan may be 
baptized, but only those who have earlier given or now give some 
sign that they desire baptism. In Canon 732, the Code of Canon 
Law lays down the same precept as the Holy Office: “Adultus nisi 
sciens et volens probeque instructus ne baptizetur, insuper admonen- 
dus ut de peccatis suis doleat.”” Such is the rule for ordinary cases 
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when the candidate for baptism is sound in body and mind. The 
Code then continues: “In mortis autem periculo, si nequeat in prz- 
cipuis fidei mysteriis diligentius instrui, satis est ad baptismum con- 
ferendum, ut aliquo modo ostendat se iisdem assentire serioque 
promittat, se christiane religionis mandata servaturum.” This pre- 
cept applies when the dying person is still in his senses. For extreme 
cases it is prescribed: “Quod si baptismum ne petere quidem queat, 
sed vel antea vel in presenti statu manifestaverit aliquo probabili 
modo intentionem illum suscipiendi, baptizandus est sub condicione. 
Si deinde convaluerit et dubium de valore baptismi collati permaneat, 
sub condicione baptismus rursus conferatur.” Consequently, in the 
case of an unbaptized but now unconscious dying person, the Code 
also demands that he must have earlier expressed or now express the 
intention of receiving baptism, and expressed it “aliquo probabili 
modo”—that is, in some probable fashion. Otherwise, such a person 
cannot be baptized even conditionally. 

From what has been said it should be clear that one is not allowed 
to baptize even conditionally every unconscious dying person, nor 
can such a practice be justified by appealing to God’s universal will 
of salvation, or to the fact that the dying person had previously led 
a good life. These considerations furnish no probable sign of the 
necessary intention to receive baptism. Consequently, the practice of 
baptizing and absolving sub condicione every unconscious dying per- 
son may be said to be contrary to the decisions of the Holy Office 
and the Code of Canon Law. 

How, then, must one proceed in practice? When a priest is sum- 
moned to an unconscious dying Catholic, he should recite brief acts 
of faith, hope, charity and contrition in a loud and devout voice. 
For extensive experience has shown cases where persons who are 
apparently unconscious have nevertheless retained their conscious- 
ness and understood everything that was spoken around them. The 
priest then says aloud to the dying Catholic: “I am granting you ab- 
solution from your sins and also Extreme Unction and the papal 
blessing with plenary indulgence.” In rare cases, when it is certain 
that the dying person can still swallow, the Viaticum may also be ad- 
ministered. Usually, however, this is no longer possible. 

In the case of dying unconscious Protestants, the above-mentioned 
four acts should also be recited aloud and fervently. Since, as al- 
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ready said, many Protestant baptisms are unfortunately invalid, the 
priest should then say aloud to the dying person: “Every man can 
baptize validly provided he fulfills all the absolutely necessary condi- 
tions; but unfortunately it often happens that through the omission 
of the essential conditions baptism has been invalidly administered, 
You are doubtless a good Christian, and desire to be assured of valid 
baptism. Consequently, as a precautionary measure, I will baptize 
you again conditionally. If your first baptism was valid, this baptism 
of mine is invalid. Undoubtedly you also desire to appear before the 
Divine Judge relieved of your sins. We have already awakened to- 
gether an interior act of contrition: I shall now give you also (sub 
condicione) the sacramental absolution.” The reason for this pro- 
cedure is as follows: in the case of every good Protestant who has 
always led a respectable life and never displayed a fanatical hatred of 
Catholicism, there exist probable signs that he desires not only a cer- 
tainly valid baptism but also absolution from his sins. Indeed, it is 
no rare occurrence to find sick Protestants who are highly delighted 
when a Catholic priest visits their bedside, and prays with and for 
them. The priest must, of course, always proceed with great pru- 
dence, never force himself on a patient, and carefully avoid giving 
cause for slander. For, even though his conduct is absolutely correct 
and dictated by the noblest zeal for souls, unpleasantnesses of every 
kind may easily arise, and he may incur the reproach of encroaching 
on another’s domain. He owes it to his station and his Church to see 
that nothing of this kind shall happen. 

If the dying person has been a bad Protestant, who has lived an 
irreligious life and hated the Catholic Church, it cannot be reasonably 
presumed that he now desires conditional baptism and absolution. 
The priest (or the nursing Sister) should indeed recite aloud the 
above-mentioned four acts, but then, omitting the rest, should recom- 
mend him to the mercy of God. 

If the priest (or nursing Sister) encounters a dying and uncon- 
scious Jew or heathen, he should conduct himself in accordance with 
the above-mentioned decisions of the Holy Office and the Code, and 
administer baptism only in cases where the dying person—either ex- 
plicitly or at least implicitly—has expressed the wish to receive this 
Sacrament. 

If the priest is summoned to a person who is still in possession of 
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his senses, he may administer no Sacrament without his formal con- 
sent. How this consent is to be obtained, depends on the prudent 
utilization of every favorable circumstance. A happy gift of per- 
suasion and greatness of soul can achieve splendid results in these 
conditions. 

From what has been said above, the following judgment may be 
passed on the private baptisms of the nurse, Beata: 

(1) If baptism was administered while the sick were still con- 
scious and freely consented, Beata acted rightly, provided that no 
priest could be easily obtained to administer baptism ; 

(2) If baptism was administered after the sick persons had be- 
come tnconscious, Beata again acted rightly if the sick were good 
and sincere Protestants, since in this case we may justly presume 
that they would not wish to die without valid baptism ; 

(3) If Baptism was administered to bad-living Protestants or to 
Jews or heathens, Beata’s action was wrong, since there were no 
probable indications that these sick people had a real intention of be- 
ing baptized, and the administration of the Sacrament was thus 


invalid. 
In general, Beata should be urgently exhorted to pray aloud and 


devoutly with the dying, but to be very careful with respect to her 
private baptisms, for otherwise her actions will eventually give rise 
to great unpleasantnesses. She should also bear in mind that she is 
strictly forbidden by Canon Law to give private baptism if a priest 
can be easily summoned who is able and willing to baptize (Canon 


742, §2). 
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MISUNDERSTOOD SCRIPTURE 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


The title of this paper suggests a vast area of investigation, but 
is nevertheless restricted here to a few instances of popular misap- 
prehension which a preacher may do well to bear in mind. 

Any priest who has read “The Conflict,” by David Graham Phil- 
lips, cannot fail to have been startled by the statement therein : “Jesus 
traveled with publicans and sinners—and publican is in plain English 
saloonkeeper” (p. 12). I do not now recall what argumentative 
point was to be made by the novelist’s identification of publican with 
saloonkeeper. But I am inclined to think that the point would have 
been reinforced immensely by a correct interpretation of publican, 
since the business or office of a publican rendered him thoroughly 
detestable to the patriotic Jews of our Lord’s time and place, whereas 
the saloonkeeper or inn-keeper appears to have been often rather 
esteemed as an amiable, trustworthy and desirable citizen. 

The novelist’s misapprehension served to draw to my conscious 
memory, out of a hazy past, a queer argument constructed (if mem- 
ory has worked correctly in this instance) by Mark Twain. Hearing 
the parable of the Prodigal Son read while he was as yet but a young 
lad, Mark found great difficulty in crediting the story for the reason 
that, as he commented, swine do not eat husks. No one could tell the 
young Clemens that “the prodigal would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks the swine did eat,” and expect to be believed. Mark 
knew better—or thought he knew better—for he associated the word 
husks with the husks of Indian corn, whereas the husks mentioned 
in the parable were probably the edible fruit of the carob-tree, a fruit 
which, like our own “string beans,” was eaten seeds and pods alike. 

It was somewhat of a coincidence that, while this Marcan or Clem- 
entine (if one might thus learnedly refer to the view of Mark Twain 
or Samuel Clemens) interpretation still lingered in my mind side by 
side with the curious identification of publicans with saloonkeepers 
in the novel of Phillips, I should have casually come upon a passage 
in one of the letters of John (brother of the more famous Oliver 
Wendell) Holmes, which associates husk and publican in a single 
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sentence. A graduate of Harvard, a lawyer (albeit not a practising 
one), a church-goer, a man arrived at the mature age of fifty-five 
years, John Holmes wrote to his intimate friend, James Russell 
Lowell: “It is as generous and reckless for me to write you now, as 
it would have been for the prodigal son to have offered to treat the 
village on his return. It occurs to me, however, that he might have 
done it if he could have obtained credit, the chances of which are 
matter of opinion. Such credit as he in tatters, with a remainder 
husk sticking out of his pocket, would have needed with a publican, 
I need not demand of you” (“Letters of John Holmes to James Rus- 
sell Lowell and Others,” Boston, 1917, page 77). I have italicized 
the husk (of Mark Twain) and the publican (of Phillips), placed by 
Holmes in the same sentence and thus obviously combining the two 
misapprehensions in a single context—for the previously used word 
treat clearly enough implies a tavern. 

Holmes, however, not only misunderstood his parable but forgot 
its text as well when he spoke of a “remainder husk sticking out” 
of the prodigal son’s pocket, since the parable tells us that the prod- 
igal could not even get the husks to eat: “And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat; and no man gave 
unto him” (Luke, xv. 16). 

Apropos of this last observation, it is proper to note that Bertram 
W. Sinclair appears to have labored under a similar misapprehension 
in his short story “Wolf Bounty,” in which he says of the hero, who 
was somewhat of a rolling-stone: “If he hadn’t exactly proved that 
rolling stones do occasionally gather moss, at least he was no prod- 
igal coming back to his country after a diet of husks.” 


II 


It is not an unfair assumption that the authors whom I have 
quoted received their strange notions, together doubtless with much 
valuable homiletic material, from sermons to which they had listened. 
Do preachers usually assume that their hearers understand correctly 
the meanings of such words as husks and publicans? Do they also 
assume that the hearers understand well who were the Scribes, and 
the Pharisees, and the Sadducees? I may confess that I grew up 
to manhood with the notion that the husks of the parable were the 
husks of maize, and speculated on their edibility even by pigs. And 
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I also found myself occasionally wandering away in mind from the 
theme of a sermon in order to speculate on the material used in Pal- 
estine for making bottles. But this deserves another paragraph. 


Quite a source of easy misapprehension (and consequent wonder- 
ment that may distract the attention of those who are listening to a 
sermon) is the reference by our Saviour to the necessity of putting 


new wine into new bottles: ““And no man putteth new wine into old 
battles: otherwise the wine will burst the bottles, and both the wine 
will be spilled, and the bottles will be lost. But new wine must be 
put into new bottles” (Mark, ii. 22). I recall my boyish wonder- 
ment why new wine should be able to burst the glass bottles, for the 
only bottles I knew about were made of glass. Unless the preacher 
makes the appropriate explanation in his sermon, we are free to 
speculate on the length of time that may elapse before the hearers’ 
inquiring minds finally relinquish the problem in order to attend to 
the real drift of the sermon. Having occasion to allude to the easy 
misunderstanding of the reference to “bottles’’ new and old, I was 
rather surprised to find one theological student in my class contesting 
politely my explanation that the bottles were leathern and not vit- 
reous. He had noticed, he said, that in pictures of Palestinian life 
in the time of our Lord, the “bottles” or jugs were earthen and not 
vitreous. How could I say that they were made of leather? 


Both Challoner’s edition of the Catholic English Bible and the 
Authorized Version of the Protestants employ the word boitles in 
the narratives of the three Evangelists (Matthew, Mark, Luke) who 
relate our Lord’s metaphor. The Revised Version, on the other hand, 
replaces bottles by wine-skins, and thus renders any explanation un- 
necessary. Fraser, for instance, in his “Metaphors in the Gospels,” 
is able simply to write that, if one were to pour new wine into old 
wine-skins and shut it up, the “result would be that the wine, which 
still needed to work itself clear, would burst the stiff old skins and be 
spilt” (page 109). The modern conception of bottles does not in- 
trude itself here to bother the minds of the readers of the volume or 
the hearers of a sermon, and accordingly no time is wasted by the 
preacher in an attempt to remove from the minds of his auditory the 
natural misapprehension arising, in our days, from the use of the 
word bottles. 
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It might be desirable to rob our English translation of the Bible 
of its antiquated expressions. Instead of bottles, for instance, we 
could preferably have wine-skins; instead of publicans we could have 
tax-gatherers. 

In his recently published work entitled “The English in English 
Bibles,’ Msgr. Sheahan points out that, since the Authorized Version 
was, for English Protestants, “regarded as an incomparable work of 
art, unsurpassed and unsurpassable, it was no wonder that Rhemes 
was considered inferior wherever they differed,” but that Dr. Carlton, 
a Protestant scholar, has shown the influence it had on the A. V. in 
about three thousand places. The R. V. approaches it still more 
closely. But Catholics no longer use our “Rhemes” (or Rheims) 
version; the R. V. has been improved upon by the Baptists; and 
Sheahan argues: “Since languages are constantly changing, even if 
for no other reason, new versions are needed from time to time. 


Douay is not satisfactory, the Westminster Catholic Version is for 
England, we need a new Catholic version for America.” While such 
a version is unquestionably desirable, it could not, of course, do away 


with much of the misapprehension still left open to mere readers of 
the text of the Bible. Commentaries would still be needed. 

An interesting case in point would be the word denarius in the 
Vulgate selection as the Gospel for Septuagesima Sunday. A 
“penny” a day doubtless intrigues all who hear us read about the 
wage given to the laborers in the vineyard of the parable for a long 
day’s work. The householder promised to give “what shall be just” 
—and our hearers may well wonder why there was no Labor Union 
in those days. The Douay and the King James and Challoner’s re- 
vision clung to the penny as arendering. Dr. Ryan in his “Gospels 
of the Sundays and Festivals” uses Challoner, but of course explains, 
in his excellent commentary, that the Roman denarius was a silver 
penny (worth, according to Hastings, nine pence ha’penny), and that 
sum was then considered liberal wages for the laborer. The most 
recently issued help for the busy student of the Gospels is Callan’s 
“The Four Gospels,” which estimates the penny as worth about 
seventeen cents. The Baltimore “Manual of Prayers” tries to make 
the wage more appreciable to the hearers of the Gospel by using the 
single word shilling. A recently translated series of sermons from 
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the German uses our American word quarter—‘“a quarter a day”— 
but also employs denier. Perhaps it would be advisable to use den- 
arius—since the strange word would evoke no mental distractions in 
the congregation concerning “what shall be just” as a day’s wage 
in the fields, and the preacher could then simply explain, in the course 
of his sermon, that the denarius of the Romans was considered lib- 
eral pay for a laborer, and let the whole question go at that, without 
further attempt to explain what a denartus may now be considered 
equivalent to in our money. The World War, by the way, illus- 
trates the futility of attempting too great mathematical precision in 
such a matter, since the shilling and the “quarter” mean today about 
only one-half of what they meant before that war. 

While the choice of a word that shall obviate unnecessary puzzling 
(such as “‘wine-skins” instead of “bottles” ) would help the preacher 
and his congregation alike, the mainly desirable thing would be cor- 
rectness in the translation. My readers may pardon a personal illus- 
tration of this need, although the illustration may involve something 
like the old dulce est desipere in loco. 

Some years ago the writer rendered into English verse a me- 
dieval poem celebrating the glory of our Saviour under the metaphor 
of a unicorn. A commentary on the metaphor seemed desirable, and 
the text of Psalm xxviii. 6—‘“‘dilectus quemadmodum filius uni- 
cornium’’—furnished ground for consultation of the olden commen- 
tators. Surprising results were met with in the course of the inquiry. 
The authorities declared that our Saviour was referred to as the 
dilectus, since He was the beloved son of two unicorns—a heavenly 
Father (but not an earthly one) and an earthly Mother (but not a 
heavenly one). Christ was also properly described under the form 
of a unicorn, whose unyielding straight horn symbolized the ob- 
stinacy of the Jews (one commentator explained)—since He was a 
Jew. But another commentator, probably unaware of this explana- 
tion, declared with equal positiveness that the upright and unyield- 
ing horn symbolized the constancy of the Christians, since Christ 
was “the first-born among many brethren.” So, beaten about from 
pillar to post, as it were, I consulted Archbishop Kenrick’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms. That great American scholar was undoubtedly 
aware of the existing commentaries, and could pretentiously have 
filled a large space with learned, albeit contradictory, extracts. Ken- 
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rick dispatched the whole matter in a line, however, declaring that he 
did not understand the meaning of the text and could not conjecture 
in what the similitude was placed. Years after, I found that the 
Vulgate text was itself merely a misapprehension or mistranslation. 

The mention of Kenrick reminds me that, while he was translating 
the Bible singlehanded, word came to him of a project in England to 
have Cardinal Newman undertake the task. Negotiations ensued for 
a combined effort, but unfortunately never resulted in action. One 
could wish that the full story of those negotiations were undertaken 
by a Catholic historian. 





CAN WE USE THE DEPARTMENTAL? 
By Pau E. CampseE tt, A. M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


For a quarter of a century the question of departmental teaching 
in the elementary school has been discussed. Educators of clear 
vision have become violent partisans, some favoring and some oppos- 
ing the plan. Years of experience have proved that the question 
is still debatable. Numerous advantages are claimed for the system. 
Many objections can be brought against it. 

The departmental system is a system of school administration by 
which classes are assigned to different teachers for instruction in 
different subjects. It has obtained in colleges, in high schools, and 
in private elementary schools from an early date. The teachers of 
the classes involved distribute the studies of the curriculum so that 
each shall teach only one study, or one group of related studies. 
Each teacher is still known as the “official teacher” of a certain class 
of children belonging usually to one grade, as well as the head of a 
certain department of instruction. The official teacher, or class 
teacher, must keep the records of attendance and see to other duties 
of class organization. The usual length of the period is about forty 
minutes. The school day is made up of seven or eight periods. At 
the end of each period the pupils move to another classroom and to 
another teacher, a specialist in a given subject. Proper coordination 
and consequent success can be achieved only through a carefully 
planned program. The system is proposed as a means of improving 
and preserving the economy and force of the graded system. Its 
proponents claim that it is superior to the single-teacher plan, under 
which a single teacher instructs the pupils of a certain class in all the 
studies of a grade. 

There is no doubt that the departmental teacher has opportunity 
for specialization such as is not given to the teacher under the tradi- 
tional gradesystem. The latter is required to have a relative mastery 
of a great variety of subjects. The keynote of the progress of our 
day is specialization. Specialization is an evolution, we are told, 
from the natural order of things in human society. The teacher 
who is a specialist in his subject elicits a better response from his 
pupils. Our colleges and secondary schools owe their development 
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to the specialists in college and high school subjects who comprise 
their faculties. It seems logical to extend the principle downward 
to the elementary grades, to bridge the gap between the rigor and 
direct dealing of traditional elementary training and the relative free- 
dom and irresponsibility of secondary education. But there are those 
who scout the idea of specialization in the elementary school. Every 
teacher must have a mastery of the rock-ribbed essentials of elemen- 
tary education. There is no need for wide research in mathematics 
for one who aims to teach fractions or decimals to ten-year-olds. It 
may be a relief to turn aside from the frequent repetition of a mathe- 
matical process that is necessary with the childish mind, and to 
expound again by way of diversion the difference between an adjec- 
tive and an adverb. 

Does the departmental plan improve discipline? You defend the 
affirmative or the negative of this question at your own risk. The 
movement from room to room every 40 minutes is a necessary physi- 
cal relief. It acts as a safety valve for that exuberant vitality with 
which nature gifts the young adolescent. The added opportunities 
for disorder give added opportunities for self-restraint, self-disci- 
pline, and self-mastery. The different teacher, the different class- 
room, the different atmosphere, give a stimulus to intellectual effort. 
The equipment of the departmental room compels interest in the 
subject taught. The physical relaxation and exercise during the 
three- to five-minute interval between classes benefit the general 
health and growth of the child. The transfer to a new room at the 
end of each hour stimulates enthusiasm and interest, dissipates dull- 
ness and fatigue, and gives to each period the freshness of a new day 
(Hanrahan). 

There is another side to the picture. The conservative defenders 
of the traditional system claim that discipline becomes exceedingly 
difficult under the departmental plan. The official teacher, or class- 
room teacher, is frequently that in name only. The children are not 
under the influence of a personality. Now, the school—the elemen- 
tary school at least—exercises its influence chiefly through the char- 
acter and the personality of the teacher. The departmental plan 
discards the personal element—the direct and continuous personal 
influence of a superior, mature mind on the immature mind. What 
counts in teaching small children is not the amount of information 
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packed into the child’s skull, but the personal influence of the teacher. 
She studies them and their minds in the plastic stage of their develop- 
ment, wax to receive and marble to retain impressions (Morse), 
The delicate mental and moral machinery of an elementary class 
demands one hand, wary and watchful, possessed of an all-around 
grip upon the situation, and the power of ceaseless encouragement, 
The age of twelve is a critical period in the life of even the best 
trained children. They are liable then to develop strange, moral 
aberrations. Sin and temptation are fast becoming realities. “Be- 
tween twelve and thirteen,’ Stanley Hall avers, “corruptibility is 
between two and three times as great as at any other age.” The 
countless unreasoning impulses, the initiatives into adventure, the 
instinctive feeling to resist authority as such, that characterize the 
early approach of adolescence, demand one sure hand to hold and 
guide. It is a task that is dangerous to delegate, or even to divide. 
Nowhere in the whole gamut of the grades are the disciples of our 
day in more need of discipline and restraint kindly imposed upon 
them. Veteran teachers of the seventh and eighth grades tell us that 
the hand must be firm and the head clear to hold and guide, control 
and discipline these classes (Dunney). The teacher stands in loco 
parentis to the child in school. It is this homelike relationship, this 
family relationship, this paternal relationship between the immature 
mind of the child and the mature disciplined, trained mind of the 
teacher that is so valuable in teaching. University methods do not 
have a place here. The child is a child. We must approach him as 
a child, we must teach him as a child. 

There is more force to the next argument in favor of the depart- 
mental plan. Departmental organization makes it possible to have 
the complete equipment required for the teaching of a given subject 
in the special room furnished for that subject. The waste of useless 
duplication is eliminated. Under the single-teacher plan it is neces- 
sary to supply many rooms with the equipment needed for many 
subjects, or to truck the equipment from room to room as needed— 
a most unsatisfactory method. The departmental plan gives us a 
room for each subject where the equipment needed in the teaching 
of that subject is always present. Teachers will welcome an adjust- 
ment which does away with frequent excursion to other classrooms 
in search of maps, supplementary readers, music charts, and so forth. 
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The specialist in a departmental room will give the room an atmos- 
phere that is inviting and alluring to both pupil and teacher. The 
teacher is ever on the alert to enhance her special classroom with all 
that will contribute to a finer exposition of her special subject. In 
New York City, some years ago, Doctor Kilpatrick estimated that 
special teachers had spent as much as $50 of their own money for 
superior equipment in their own classrooms. In the case of our 
religious teacher the vow of poverty stands in the way of such a 
practice. But the point of economy in equipment seems clear. 

With less justice do the proponents of the departmental plan claim 
that the plan gives automatically and exclusively a proper distribution 
of time. The distracted grade teacher who finds that her new class - 
is deficient in arithmetic, may rearrange her daily schedule to fit her 
own class requirements. The departmental teacher is given a speci- 
fied period, and readjustment is difficult. The danger of riding a 
subject as a hobby seems greater in the case of the departmental 
teacher than of the grade teacher. One of the grievances sometimes 
voiced by the victims is an overload of home work, assigned by dif- 
ferent departmental teachers, each one of whom seems to view her 
own subject as solely worthy of special study. The reaction to this 
gravitation towards an overload of home work in some departmental 
schools has been the elimination of extramural effort. There is 
seemingly something sacred about the five-hour school day as the 
limit of intellectual effort for the adolescent mind. What is the 
correct answer to the mooted question about home work? Dr. Wade 
recently suggested that below the fourth grade there should be no 
compulsory home work; between the fourth and the seventh grade it 
should be limited to a maximum of one hour a day, while in the 
eighth grade it might be extended to one and one-half hours a day. 
In no case should the load become too burdensome, particularly in 
departmental classes. 

The continuity of work that is easily possible in a well organized 
departmental school, makes for the constant progress year by year of 
each student in every subject. There is no groping for a true begin- 
ning of the year’s work, no needless reviews to determine the relative 
standing of new pupils. The grade teacher must frequently spend 
one or two months at the beginning of each school year in the work 


of sifting her new class. But sometimes review is necessary to 
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refresh the mind in any subject under any system after the passing 
of a vacation period. The course of study will provide the proper 
measure of review work. If the grade teacher is at sea in dealing 
with a new class, perhaps the fault is traceable to defective records, 
defective teaching or a defective course of study—possibilities under 
either system. It must be admitted, however, that there is an ad- 
vantage in a teacher having the opportunity of taking up a special 
subject with a given class at just that point where they had concluded 
their studies at the beginning of the vacation. An easy review is 
quickly covered, and the class embarks on the year’s work with a 
minimum of delay. The individual pupil can likewise receive credit 
for the work completed in each subject. Upon completion of the 
required work, he is promoted in that subject and not forced to 
repeat that work because he failed in some other subject. Promotion 
by subject is almost an impossibility under the single-teacher plan. 
“The grandest promise of all found in departmental education,” 
writes Dr. Kilpatrick, “is in the fact that it makes possible the divi- 
sion into ‘work units’ of the course in each department, and the 
crediting of each pupil only upon his mastery of a ‘work unit.’ 
When individual education is enhanced, then surely the ascendancy 
of the departmental plan will be certain. 

This latter view is not shared by Dr. Morse, who consigns the 
departmental plan to the limbo of warmly endorsed but now forgot- 
ten fads that have swept the educational world from time to time. 
“An epidemic of ratio swept over the land; small children were 
lisping glibly ratio to delighted educators, and it was felt that a 
teacher was strictly ‘in it’ in proportion as the word ratio was used 
in solving problems in arithmetic. This, too, was ‘warmly endorsed’ 
in its day. Then there was the clay-modeling fad, warmly endorsed; 
the basket-weaving fad, warmly endorsed; the printing-press-and- 
the-school-newspaper fad, warmly endorsed; the girls-mussing-with- 
chisels-and-saws-in-school fad, warmly endorsed; the Dutch wind- 
mill-and-Hiawatha-wigwam fad, warmly endorsed; King Lear-and- 
Othello-for-twelve-year-olds fad, warmly endorsed; the corn-beans- 
and-cabbage-in-the-front-yard fad, warmly endorsed; et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera ad nauseam. And what has become of these warmly 
endorsed fads, whimsies, vagaries, eccentricities? Mais ot sont les 
neiges d’antan?” 








— Va 
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Under the departmental plan there is possible an enrichment of the 
curriculum. There is a defined period given to the study of a given 
subject under a teacher who has a maximum of opportunity to make 
an exhaustive study of her subject. She has greater opportunity to 
intensify and continue the interest of the child. But in this very ad- 
vantage there is a danger. Departmentalization is the enemy of cor- 
relation. The harmonious development of the child’s mind to a 
knowledge of the essentials of elementary education is hampered by 
over-emphasis of certain elements or special subjects. The control of 
the class work by one competent teacher with full sway, familiar with 
the whole field of study, is the best medium to achieve correlation. 
The specialist does not have enough regard for all-around knowl- 
edge. The grade teacher will turn aside, when the occasion offers, to 
gather up the loose ends of knowledge as they become evident in the 
minds of each of her charges. She will pause to stir and encourage 
their growing interests, to give their grasp and vision the joy of 
understanding and the conquest of desired knowledge (Dunney). 
Specialism boxes the mental vision. There is no concession to the 
child mind reaching out for relations and codrdinations yielding 
further knowledge. It is weak to say that the child is a positive 
unifying organism. He needs help in this work of organization. It 
is for this that he comes to school. Two or more special teachers, 
confer and plan as they will, cannot relate subjects, knit topics to- 
gether, join ideas and facts, in the harmonious correlation so neces- 
sary to vitalize the mind, heart, and soul. A class teacher makes her 
class grasp knowledge, not merely “subjects.” 

Where is the truth? Is departmental teaching an improvement 
over traditional grade teaching? Must we look upon the depart- 
mental teacher as a “topically interested intruder with her pet spe- 
cialty”? The answer must be determined by local conditions. Many 
of the objections to departmental work have no validity in certain 
given circumstances. A modification of the plan that is working well 
in some parish schools where there are two teachers toa grade, places 
the more important subjects and the disciplinary responsibility in 
charge of the more experienced teacher, while the less experienced 
teacher cares for the minor subjects of the curriculum in both class- 
rooms. Where it is necessary to divide a grade between a religious 
and a secular teacher, the religious teacher is given the more impor- 
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tant charge, as in the previous case. From a strictly academic view- 
point, such a distinction is often unnecessary. Many of the secular 
teachers employed in parish schools, particularly in or near large 
cities, are young women with normal certificates or college degrees, 
But to children brought up in a Catholic atmosphere, the religious 
teacher, in religious garb, is a superior exponent of discipline. If the 
school exerts its influence through the character and the personality 
of the teacher, this influence is better exerted, ceteris paribus, through 
a teacher whose life is dedicated to God in the cloister. 

A partial introduction of departmental work into the seventh and 
eighth grades prepares the student for the conditions he will meet 
on entrance into high school. An effort should be made to soften the 
transition from the eighth to the ninth grade, particularly when stu- 
dents pass from the eighth grade of an 8-4 plan to the ninth grade of 
a 6-3-3 plan. Where parish school pupils enter a public high school, 
they are sometimes fellow-classmen in the ninth grade with students 
who have had two years’ experience with the departmental system in 
the junior high school. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
III. Handicaps in Prayer 
By THE REv. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


We were discussing the development of the Divine Office in the 
Church. The pastor, who knew German quite well, had just read 
the work of Fr. Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B. As usual when he was 
pleased and interested, he was full of the subject and enthusiastic. 
He asked me some questions about the monastic Office and our 
common recitation of it. One of the priests present was not inter- 
ested in the history and in the evolution of the Breviary, and re- 
marked : 

A.—Father, I should be willing to say five Rosaries every day 
instead of the Breviary. I simply cannot get anything out of it. 
Though it is Latin, much of it is about as plain to me as Greek— 
which I have abominated since I saw the alphabet the first time. 
The hymns, as most Latin poetry, are riddles to me. It would be 
the hardest kind of labor for me to translate them even with a 
dictionary. I am not much better off with the rest of the Office, 
though some of the Psalms are easy enough to make out. As the 
whole daily business of reciting it is a penance for me, I rush through 
it with about as much speed as my tongue can develop. The Psalms, 
which from frequent repetition I know by heart, I say a little faster, 
but with no attention to their sense. My tongue has been stumbling 
over some words and phrases so long that I cannot pronounce them 
decently even when I try. If you add to my imperfect knowledge 
of the language the necessity of getting through with the Office when 
I am tired, and often in places and under conditions that make 
anything like recollection and devotion impossible, you may guess 
with what joy and fruit I perform this galling obligation. I should 
call it a holy obligation, but my feelings stand for the less gracious 
word. Moreover, like all vocal prayer, it tends to become of itself 
quite mechanical and perfunctory. The language difficulty makes 
this almost inevitable. 

P.—I understand your difficulty and I feel some sympathy with 
you. For my own part, though I have no such difficulty with the 
language as so many of you younger men seem to have, I must 
confess that, doubtless because of the daily iteration and the monot- 
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ony, the official cares and anxieties and troubles always force them- 
selves into my mind and imagination during the recitation of my 
daily official prayer pensum. In fact, extraneous thoughts are never 
more engrossing and preoccupying than just at that time. Let me 
ask you, Fr. Walter, whether you Religious find the common choir 
more of a help or of a hindrance to attention and devotion. 

W.—Much depends on the effort of the individual, though, on the 
whole, I believe the common choir to foster and to stimulate atten- 
tion and devotion. Personally I prefer the choir recitation, because 
(1) it is more meritorious; (2) it is said in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament; (3) it is said at a definite and proper time, and 
(4) though it is much more laborious and tiring, there is also more 
solemnity, sacrifice, and edification in it. 

A.—And it takes much longer. That may be the proper thing for 
you Religious, but we are busy parish priests and even the private 
recitation of the Office is burden enough for us. 

W.—Don’t assume that we Religious are not busy. Most of us 
carry about as heavy a load as our shoulders can stand. We are 
Religious during the week and teachers, and our week-end is mostly 
spent in helping out parish-priests who need or want help. And we 
get up at an hour which makes you gasp and shiver. I am not saying 
this boastfully. We knew what we were going into and what sort 
of life we were binding ourselves to live when we made vows. We 
have the benefit and comfort of the common life, which makes many 
things easier than they look to you, though not exactly easy. The 
pressure of the Rule and of our vows and of the community life and 
example makes the burden bearable enough. I imagine that you 
also might be benefited by a little pressure with regard to the recita- 
tion of your Office at fixed hours. 

P.—I do not think Fr. A. is anxious for that kind of pressure. 
He has not the habit of doing such things under pressure, and 
therefore does not appreciate its value. Incidentally I want to say 
that, whilst the fixed hours are a help to you, the common recitation 
of the Office must have some drawbacks. Does the tempo of the 
recitation suit those who are slow of tongue? Do not hebdomadar- 
ians and acolytes sometimes irritate you? They often irritate me 
to the point of disgust at our clergy Retreats. I stand them in 
patient silence, but this does not help devotion and, I am afraid, 
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does not increase my merit account because I am provoked to the 
point of making a deliberate show of my displeasure. 

W.—We are trained and grow up in the practice of common 
choir. Our community education enables us to stand such imper- 
fections in stoical silence if not with religious patience. We all find 
an element of hardness and of sacrifice in it, together with much 
satisfaction and sweetness. 

A.—I am glad to be under no obligation to say the Office in your 
way. It is hard enough for me at Retreats, and I have shirked even 
that common exercise quite often. 

P.—I rather agree with Fr. W. What I said about the drawbacks 
was intended to serve as a “straw man” whom I meant to tear to 
pieces. We love to build up difficulties and appearances for excusing 
our self-indulgence and laziness, but all these things are merely 
“escapes.”’ To use a new psychological term, we like to rationalize 
our laziness. 

A.—This sounds interesting. I am wondering how you are going 
to make good your statement about the “straw man.” For me and 
for others with whom I have discussed the Office your “straw man” 
is a very real and a very, very troublesome being. 

P.—Even a “straw man” may have enough appearance of reality 
to deceive superficial observers at first sight. I do not mean to main- 
tain that the things which I described do not really exist, or that 
they may not be quite troublesome. The devout recitation of the 
Office, whether it is said in choir or privately, has its difficulties, but 
they can be overcome by the right mental and spiritual attitude. 

A.—Sell me your method or secret. Metaphorically speaking, I 
am willing to pay for it any price within reason and my limitations. 

P.—I am more anxious to reveal my method to you than you can 
be to learn it. It is always a pleasure to teach and to help those who 
want to be taught and are anxious to be helped. By way of intro- 
duction I must admit that I do not always get one hundred per 
cent of attention and of devotion and of satisfaction out of my 
method, but by the alchemy in which I am going to instruct you I 
have converted indifference and insensibility and coldness into some- 
thing that at least looks like virtue and has the reactions of virtue. 
Here is my method: 

(1) I say the Apert Domine very slowly and emphasize certain 
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words in it. Then I lay special stress on the Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende. This looks easy, but it is not quite as easy as it 
looks. One must not be discouraged by the slowness with which 
this method achieves its results. It helps our humility to realize that 
we cannot do anything without God’s gre e. Whilst saying the 
Deus in adjutorium meum intende, I say to iayself, or rather I think 
the words: “TI surely do need the help of God, without whose grace 
I can do nothing. I have failed for so many years and I have done 
holy things so badly that I am ashamed of myself. O Lord, I trust 
in Thy help. Domine ad adjuvandum me festina. Come quickly to 
my aid. I havea great work todo, and I cannot even begin to do it 
in a manner worthy of Thee without Thy help.” 

You have to fix your attention and formulate your devotion in 
your own way. When you have acquired the habit, you will spon- 
taneously associate the intention and the feelings of your heart with 
the Latin prayer form. You do not really add your own words to 
the official prayer of the Church, but you merely vitalize that prayer 
and those fervent aspirations with your own intention and feelings. 

(2) I have habituated myself to paying rather close attention to 
the sense of the official prayer of the Church. Plenty of distractions 
still trouble me, but at least I repent of them as soon as I become 
aware of them. To secure habitual attention for myself I have 
selected certain verses in the Psalms and passages in the prayers as 
rallying points for my attention and devotion. For instance, the 
oration Visita quesumus Domine habitationem istam is so meaning- 
ful and can be made so personal that, once you have really made it 
your own, you will never again say it without very definite and 
intense devotional stirrings. When I fail to emphasize every one of 
its beautiful petitions, | pause a moment and go over it again in my 
mind. In general, most of the orations have much in them to arrest 
and to engross the spirit. 

A.—I have made some attempts at centering and concentrating 
attention on certain verses in the Psalms, but with little success so 
far. How do you go about it? 

P.—The Psalms are full of verses that have an immediate per- 
sonal application. One time, after certain hopes had ended in bitter 
disappointment, I was struck and much affected when I came across 
the sentence: Jn manibus tuis sortes mee. At once the thought 
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came to me that the Lord knows best what is good for me. In His 
hands is my future and my all. In Him I trust. Since then I have 
often repeated those words—many times a day, when I felt the 
need of their comfort and steadying support. 

Then the four verses of the Miserere, beginning with averte 
faciem tuam a peccatis meis and ending with et spiritu principali 
confirma me, have always made a strong appeal to me. I read and 
pray my own failures and pleas for forgiveness into them. And I 
emphasize especially the spiritu principali confirma me: give me 
strong convictions, fortify my spirit that it may stand against every- 
thing that is wrong and worldly, without fear of unpopularity and 
without counting the consequences. Now I never say the Miserere 
without feeling the force of these words. 

When you have begun to pay special attention to such verses in 
the Psalms as contain a personal point or application to you, or strike 
your mood, or contain a cry for mercy or a profession of confidence 
in God, you will find much in them to rally your attention and to 
concentrate and intensify your devotion. 

(3) I have no doubt that other priests have stimulated their at- 
tention and devotion by such means, but I have never seen another 
priest’s Breviary with such markings as you see in mine. At first I 
noted them in the margin to draw my attention to them. Then I 
found such underscored words or marked passages very effective for 
intensifying devotion. When something of a disturbing or dis- 
tressing nature has happened to me, I find such a word or verse will 
illuminate my mind and steady my nerves when I most need steady- 
ing. Try it. You will find a revelation in it and a source of inspira- 
tion and of strength. 

Though every man must work out the details of this method for 
himself, I have no misgivings at all about the correctness and 
effectiveness of it. You need good will for it, and you must be in 
earnest and keep at it and acquire the habit of it. Tantum proficies 
quantum tibi ipsi vim intuleris. If you are spiritually lazy and indif- 
ferent and lukewarm, and if you have no ambition beyond satisfying 
the letter of the obligation, nothing will help you. 

A.—I surely will try your method which, as you explain it, looks 
promising to me; but I am not sanguine about getting the same 
results because I have not the knowledge of Latin nor the feeling 
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for it that you have. If I only knew a way to make Latin less of a 
dead language for me than it is! 

P.—I am sorry for you because you are the victim of a bad 
educational system, but you cannot make others altogether responsi- 
ble for your shortcomings in this line. Would that you had been 
put through some Prussian drilling in Latin etymology, exacting, 
persistent, merciless drilling; you would have got the Latin forms 
into your ears and into your mental flesh and blood. Dr. Schlieman, 
of Troy fame, learned Greek without a grammar, and yet knew the 
rules of the language so well that he could account for any con- 
struction or form. He knew the Odyssey and Iliad by heart. If 
you had studied the etymology and syntax of perhaps two thousand 
lines of some Latin classic until you understood them perfectly and 
could account for every form, and had then memorized them and 
repeated them until they became your mental possession for ever, 
you would have a fair knowledge of the language and also some 
feeling and love for it. The Church wishes her priesthood students 
educated in special schools, because in mixed schools they do not have 
the atmosphere which they need, nor the protection which they need, 
nor seemingly the exacting humanistic discipline which they need. 
It is a great pity and a sordid shame that Latin in most schools is 
studied so superficially by young men who are to use it all their lives, 
and whose religious growth and spiritual satisfactions depend so 
much on a masterful knowledge of it. E-xoriatur aliquis nostris ex 
ossibus ultor (Zinead, iv, 625), who will set on foot a reformation 
for the good of a coming generation of priests and of their flocks! 

A.—Amen, Amen. 





HIGH SCHOOL RETREATS’ 


By Epwin G. Kartsrr, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 

The great expansion in American education and the conditions of 
present-day life have forced upon the Church in America some 
serious problems, solved in part by a corresponding expansion of 
our own educational system. Ata time when even the fundamentals 
of Christian doctrine and morals are threatened, we are faced with 
the gigantic task of imbuing our youth with these principles of 
faith and conduct which they in turn will transmit to their children. © 
One of the greatest helps in this moral upbuilding in the Catholic 
school is the school retreat. 

Character is molded in earliest years. We cannot begin too early. 
The high school depends on the grade school, the latter on the home 
training. But at the high school age the weakness of earlier years 
and the bad habits, not yet inveterate, can still be corrected, the 
foundation rebuilt or strengthened, and immediate preparation made 
for approaching manhood and womanhood. The dangers, so great 
at this period, can be pointed out and averted; the beginnings of 
deeper seriousness kept from sophistication, corrupt wisdom, cyni- 
cism, and perversion. The idealism of youth has not yet been 
blighted ; there is still faith, truth, and a longing for higher things, 
and these can be rightly directed and emotions for greater things 
excited. 

As means to this end—not supplanting but supplementing the 
ordinary instruction—the high school retreat should become for the 
school what the mission is for the parish, with the difference that the 
former should be more frequent. Experience shows that, even 
where grosser sins have found their way into the heart of youth, 
the retreat has proved instrumental in leading them back to true 
Christian living. The retreat confession, under the influence of 
more abundant grace, becomes, in the words of a certain retreat 
master, a “life saver’ for those who have made bad confessions. 


1Though these lines refer primarily to students of Catholic high schools, no 
one doubts the advantage of other school retreats, nor that means should be found 
to reach Catholic students at public schools and high schools through special 
retreats, or have them attend at least some of the exercises of the Catholic school 


retreat. 
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In silence and prayer—and youth is capable of these—the germ of 
vocation, earnest life decisions and resolutions are encouraged. 


CONTENT OF THE RETREAT 


Each retreat should cover at least the following topics : salvation, 
sin, death and judgment, faith and religion, obedience and duty, 
Confession, Communion, and the Blessed Virgin. Two other topics, 
purity and vocation, are of such importance that they deserve 
special mention. 


THE TALK ON PURITY 


In this matter the danger, which is as old as the race, is especially 
great today, because of the easy access to all kinds of literature and 
the ubiquitous movie. Since so much is already known by our high 
school students, this matter should be handled quite fran'ly, at 
least as a rule and in most places. But there must always be the 
becoming seriousness. Nothing could be more baneful than an 
over-imaginative or excited or flippant treatment. But the earnest 
and matter-of-fact statement of realities, of what constitutes sin, 
of the seriousness of the sin because of its grip on human nature, 
of the dangers and occasions—all this is imperative. An explanation 
of courtship, and of what is forbidden and what is allowed together 
with the reasons for the statements, is expedient. 

Above all, the means of preventing sins and of overcoming bad 
habits must be dealt with. What do the perfervid preachments on 
the dangers and excesses avail, unless we can give a substitute for 
the empty and destructive pleasures of this sin and teach how to 
avoid it? Nothing is so discouraging as to hear warnings against 
sin without learning the means necessary for following the warnings. 
Expatiating on the terrors of God’s punishment for this sin, accom- 
panied with the orator’s gesture, the hushed whisper, the gripping 
illustration and story, may have their effect, but it will not long 
endure unless there be given likewise the means of self-conquest, 
self-control, and self-development. For the emotions change, the 
evil passions drive out fear and the feeling of good, and all is lost 
again, unless by impressing our youth with the value of prayer and 
will-power and acquired virtue we fortify them for a long struggle. 
We cannot merely uproot the weed of error and vice; we must 
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implant the wholesome doctrine of the beauty of purity, instil an 
understanding of the wonderful forces of nature and of their 
dignity as instruments of divine power in the holy state of matri- 


mony. Here too kindness and gentleness will go far to help those 
who have failed. It is advisable that the boys’ conference be sepa- 
rate from that of the girls, although some matters should be men- 
tioned when both are together. 

In dealing with this subject, the retreat-master will meet with the 
greatest interest and response. I have before me a large number of 
letters’ or excerpts from letters written by pupils of our own schools, 
which bear out my contention. In forty-seven from a certain school 
(nearly all the students who wrote were fourteen or older), twenty- 
seven listed this topic as the one or one of the number that most 
interested them. In another school out of nine letters eight showed 
the same result. But these letters show more than interest; they 
reveal the good accomplished, the resolutions made; they prove the 
value of the sermon and the retreat in regard to this important 
subject. 


VOCATION 


A mere talk on priesthood and sisterhood is not sufficient. Mar- 
riage ought to be treated. Most of the listeners are already thinking 
of the problems of life, of their career. These thoughts can be 
directed rightly, and earnest prayer to the Holy Spirit will give 
light and help to the groping lass and lad. Some have not yet 
thought of any vocation, some but vaguely; the retreat should and 
will set them thinking. The subject of the religious brotherhood, 
so sadly slighted now-a-days, should be explained. Surely God will 
draw some chosen souls to this great vocation. We can appeal to 
the idealism of youth, to the great work to be done for the Master 
and Lover of youth. We might profitably mention the beauty and 
dignity of virginity in the world, and thus counteract the wrong 
impressions in the minds of many otherwise exemplary Catholics. 
If any particular religious community is mentioned, it should be 
not as propaganda but to illustrate the doctrine or satisfy the 
legitimate curiosity of our listeners. 


2 All the letters referred to in this article or excerpts from them were placed in 
the writer’s hands by another priest of his own community. 
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The question of mixed marriage likewise belongs in this sermon, 
The law of God and the Church, the reasons and conditions for 
dispensation, the dangers attending such unions, the great beauty 
of marriage in the Church, the responsibility of our men who have 
been trained in the Catholic schools, should be stressed. The influ- 
ence of proper instruction in this regard is borne out by the statement 
of a young priest who discovered that at the reunion of his class- 
mates, sixty in all, one-fourth had followed the higher call to 
religion or the priesthood, and of the rest nearly all were married, 
but not a mixed marriage among them. The Church’s attitude had 
been frequently explained in school. No better occasion for special 
emphasis can be found than the time of retreat. 


THE OTHER TOoPICs 


We can refer to only a few of the other topics. The sermon on 
Confession should be a practical exposition of the necessity and 
importance of confession and contrition, and an explanation of 
how a good confession is made. The doctrine on the general con- 
fession and on the duty of correcting bad confessions at the retreat 
is very important. Two things will aid to instil confidence: the 
thought of the mercy of God and the sacredness of the sacramental 
seal. 

Holy Communion as the source of merit and also as the great med- 
icine of the soul and source of many actual graces may be mentioned 
frequently in the sermons, but it merits a distinct sermon. A point 
not to be overlooked is the need for careful preparation and thanks- 
giving; otherwise even so great a Sacrament is received with little 
fruit. In this connection it may be noted that there is great value 
in the regularity as well as in the frequency of its reception. That 
stress must be laid on all good habits as forming character and 
building a bulwark for times of danger, is evident. 


Wuo SHOULD CONDUCT THE RETREAT? 


It is often said that it does not matter who gives the retreat, since 
Christ is the Master who privately directs and guides the soul. 
Though, if rightly understood, this is profoundly true, it surely 
ought not excuse carelessness in the selection of the retreat-master 
nor in the preparation of the sermons. Just as it matters for a 
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parish who is its pastor, or for a soul who is its confessor, so it 
matters who conducts the spiritual exercises. As the moral rearing 
of youth or catechizing of children is not easy, so the giving of 
such retreats is no trifle. Youth forms a world of its own; the 
present-day American boy and girl differ largely from the European 
youth or our own youth of generations past. To deal successfully 
with them we must possess a practical understanding of the young, 
developed by experience; we must have an interest in their problems 
and difficulties, a deep concern for their welfare, and a sympathetic 
will to comprehend them in the light of their surroundings and 
previous training. We donot need a profound theologian or author 
or lecturer, but a man practical in things of the spirit with a sincere 
and kindly love for youth. Above all, he must be guided by the 
conviction that with the grace of God something can be done, even 
in the case of those who have strayed far from virtue. 

No one can attempt this task without adequate preparation. Hence, 
the choice of preacher should not be left to the very last days before 
the retreat, when a “few thoughts” are hastily gathered to be placed 
before the pupils by one with whom they are in constant contact 
throughout the year. Such a retreat, though it may effect some 
good, is far from ideal. If possible, a missionary specially equipped 
for the work or a neighboring priest experienced in dealing with 
youth and well prepared for the task should be asked to conduct 
the retreat. The confidence shown in the confessional, the interest 
aroused by a priest not heard before, the authority enjoyed by one 
whose personal traits are not too well known, and the freedom 
permitted in the pulpit, will more than repay the trouble. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE RETREAT 


The retreat should not be longer than three days, and usually not 
shorter. Three to four sermons daily are sufficient. Half an hour 
is a reasonable length for the sermon, though some speakers may 
prove interesting for a longer period. The talks must be imaginative 
and picturesque, illustrated by stories and examples from Sacred 
Scripture and from real life. Plain, simple, unaffected speech 
within reach of all is a prime requisite. It is the simple talk, after 
the manner of our Lord Himself, that is most effective and which 
remains in the memory long after the oratorical thrill has been 
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forgotten. Appeal must be made to the understanding as well as to 
the feelings. A certain order and system underlying the whole 
retreat and each particular sermon is the only means to avoid con- 
fusing our listeners. The purpose of imparting correct doctrine 
and moving mind and heart to accept it should ever be held in mind, 
To brandish the big stick of exaggerated statement shows little 
theology and less heart, and at times does infinite hurt. Kindliness 
and patience must run throughout the whole retreat, for they are 
most effective to win hearts to Christ. A correct explanation of 
what impurity and immodesty really are, what is required for 
mortal sin in this and in other matters, what we mean by full 
deliberation, full consent, proximate occasion of sin, the difference 
between temptation and sin, all this should be clearly set forth. 


WHAT TO REQUIRE OF THE PUPILS 


The pupils must prepare well for Confession and Communion and 
attend Mass every day. Unless circumstances dictate otherwise, it 
is better for all who are prepared to go to Confession towards the 
beginning of the retreat, that they be able to communicate more 


than once during these days. Besides this, devout prayer, attention 
to the sermons, silence during all the time of retreat when they are 
at school, and avoidance of distracting and noisy amusements when 
at home should be asked of them. The teachers may find it 
advisable to read to them from a spiritual book every day. If the 
students themselves take up such reading, it will benefit them greatly. 
The retreat-master should urge all the boys and girls to take up some 
little extra mortification for these days, and to begin carrying out 
the resolutions and good deeds which they intend to practise in the 
future. The same holds for self-imposed penances used as means 
to atone for sin and combat temptation. But all this should be urged 
kindly and with becoming gentleness. 

Often the pupils are asked to make a summary of each talk. This 
assures attention, aids the memory in keeping the thoughts, and is a 
practical way to meditate on them. Where the retreats are a usual 
thing, it may even be possible to have a special ten or fifteen minute 
meditation every day. 

Some retreat-masters have the students who are making the retreat 
write them a personal letter in response to such queries as these: 
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(1) What advantage did you derive from the retreat? (2) What 
sermon appealed to you most? (3) What vocation have you in 
mind? Such a procedure, though not at all essential to success, helps 
the priest in his future work and opens sources of great spiritual 
consolation to him. It also awakens interest on the part of the 
pupils, may increase their confidence, and offer occasion for special 
advice and direction that is often much needed. What would one 
say of such words as these from a sixteen-year-old girl: “Who 
could deliberately offend God after hearing your beautiful and vivid 
picture on Christ’s passion? . . . I say one Hail Mary daily that I 
may die first rather than commit a mortal sin. I can truly say that 
I have never committed a mortal sin and have an awful dread of 
falling so low.” The following was written by a girl of seventeen: 
“T appreciated what was said on matrimony. No one seems to want 
to say much on this state; they must think we are not serious 
enough.” 

The good and prudent retreat-master will encourage those who 
wish private consultation, for this is useful and at times almost 
necessary. It should not be abused for personal gratification, nor 
interfere with local discipline. 


TIME OF RETREAT 


Were it not for the fact that the close of the year is already 
crowded because of the class play, commencement exercises, banquet, 
etc., and that the pupils are rather tired and anxious for vacation, 
this time would be the best. It surely would aid those especially 
who will never return to school, and be a good means of cautioning 
against the dangers of vacation. If the beginning of the year be 
chosen, discipline would be lightened for teacher and pupil, and the 
year would “begin well.” However, the distractions and mild 
dissipations of vacation always make it difficult to get down to work; 
there has been no preparation on the part of teachers and pastor. 
Consequently, it seems to the writer, with all due allowance for 
divergence of opinion, that the school year itself will offer some 
fitting time. Hardly any better days could be found than at the 
beginning of Lent, the season when amusements are largely laid 
aside, mortification renewed, and the Passion of our Lord placed 
before us. Teachers and pastor can pave the way for it, and can 
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perhaps aid the retreat-master by prudent suggestion which only 
those acquainted with local conditions can give. There should be no 
regret that a few days of school may be lost. The very fact that 
time is taken from school work will convince the pupils that the 
exercises are an important part of the year’s program. Students 
should be given no studies, or at least have no classes, during these 
days unless they be in religion, for the retreat itself is sufficient strain 
on mind and body. 

Before concluding, it may be added that ample opportunity should 
be given for confession, and as wide a choice of confessors as is 
possible. If confessions are heard towards the beginning, the sermon 
on this topic will then be one of the first, and it will be best for all 
the confessors to hear on the first day. Otherwise all should hear 
on the last day. The retreat-master should hear every day, and 
preferably during the school hours, so that the pupils are not 
delayed in returning home in the afternoon. The last thing to 
permit is the rushing of confession. There must be ample time for 
preparation, and for the confession itself. 

All such incidental points as enrolling in the scapular, encouraging 
the wearing of medals, the conferring of the apostolic blessings, etc., 
depend on local conditions and the zeal of the retreat-master, which 
will urge him to do all he can in promoting the spiritual welfare of 
those making the exercises. I am convinced that, the wider and more 
constant the use of the high school retreat, the more gratifying will 
be the results in the sanctification of our youth. 





LAW OF THE CODE 


The Law of Contracts Concerning Ecclesiastical Goods 


By STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Whatever the civil law of the State or country legislates concern- 
ing contracts, whether specific kinds of contracts or general con- 
tractual obligations and payments, is to be observed also by Canon 
Law in ecclesiastical matters with the same effects, unless some rul- 
ing of the civil law is contrary to the Divine Law, or Canon Law has 
(in some affair) a ruling different from that of the civil law (Canon 
1529). 

In contracts one has to consider the contracting parties, the object 
concerning which the agreement is made, the consideration or quid 
pro quo, and the form of the contract. In general, Canon Law 
adopts the civil law on contracts of the respective place where the 
contracts concerning ecclesiastical matters are entered into. The 
two exceptions mentioned in Canon 1529 in which the civil law on 
contracts is not to be followed are: first, laws which are contrary to 
the divine law; second, special rulings of Canon Law concerning 
contract matters. The first exception is self-evident, for no human 
law that is contrary to the Divine Law can be followed without sin 
according to the words of St. Peter: “If it be just in the sight of 
God to hear you rather than God, judge ye” (Acts, iv. 19). As to 
the other exception, since Christ has given His Church the right in- 
dependently of any human authority to acquire and hold the tem- 
poral goods which she needs to carry on the work of religion, the 
authorities of the Church have the right to enact special laws con- 
cerning her affairs. 


ALIENATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL GoopDs 


Without prejudice to the special law of Canon 1281 governing 
the transfer of important relics and precious images, the following 
rules shall govern the alienation of immovable ecclesiastical goods 
and of movable non-perishable goods: (1) an appraisal in writing is 
to be made by conscientious experts; (2) there must be a just cause 
for disposing of the goods, which cause may be urgent necessity, or 
evident utility to the particular church (in possession of the goods), 
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or charity; (3) the permission of the legitimate Superior must be 
obtained, and without that permission the alienation is invalid. 
Moreover, other opportune precautions which are to be prescribed 
by the ecclesiastical Superior according to circumstances, must not be 
neglected so that all loss to the Church be avoided (Canon 1530). 


The term “alienation” means that a thing is transferred by the 
first owner to the proprietorship of another, a transfer of the title. 
The Code uses the term “alienation” in a wider sense for every kind 
of contract by which another person acquires some right over the 
real or personal property of a legal ecclesiastical person (¢.g., leas- 
ing, renting, mortgaging). The rules of Canon 1530 apply to all 
ecclesiastical goods, movable and immovable, with the exception of 
those goods which are perishable (¢.g., the crops of a farm belonging 
toa church). If a pastor of a church wants to sell a piece of land 
or some movable property, he has to get the estimate of the value of 
the property from at least two reputable experts. He furthermore 
needs the permission of the competent Superior. Canon 1532 ex- 
plains the extent of the competency of the Ordinary, and in what 
cases the permission of the Holy See is required. In the application 
for permission it must be shown that one of the three reasons for 
which the law permits alienation—urgent necessity, evident advan- 
tage to the church, works of charity—is present to justify the 
alienation. 


MANNER OF ALIENATION 


The goods must not be disposed of for a lesser price than the 
valuation given by the experts. The sale is to be made by public 
auction, or must at least be announced publicly, unless circumstances 
make a different course advisable; the goods shall be sold to the one 
who, all things considered, offers the better price. The money ob- 
tained from the sale of the goods shall be carefully placed in safe 
and productive investments for the benefit of the church (Canon 
1531). 

After an administrator of ecclesiastical goods (e.g., a pastor, a 
local Superior of a religious house) has obtained the required per- 
mission to sell ecclesiastical property, he is obliged to get at least that 
price at which it had been appraised by the experts. The sale should 
be public, either at auction or after public advertisement ; private sale 
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is permissible if under the circumstances it seems more advantageous. 
Where several persons make a bid for the property, it should be sold 
to the highest bidder, unless a lower bidder is preferable because 
of greater security in getting the purchase price, etc. If the money 
from the sale is not immediately needed, it should be invested in 
safe and profitable securities (e.g., government bonds, banks con- 
trolled by the government, reliable business corporations). Since 
the administration of ecclesiastical goods is to be supervised by the 
Ordinary, the investment should be made with the Ordinary’s knowl- 
edge and consent. 


WHO Is THE COMPETENT SUPERIOR FOR THE GRANTING OF 
PERMISSION TO ALIENATE CHURCH PROPERTY? 


The legitimate Superior, who, according to Canon 1530, § 1, n. 3, 
gives permission for the alienation of ecclesiastical: goods, is the 
Holy See in the case: (1) of precious goods; (2) of goods which 
exceed in value the sum of thirty thousand lire or francs. 

If there is question of goods not exceeding in value the sum of 
one thousand lire or francs, the local Ordinary has authority to per- 
mit the alienation after he has consulted the board of administrators 
and obtained the consent of the interested parties; if the matter is 
of very little importance, the Ordinary need not consult the board 
of administration. 

If there is question of goods valued between one thousand to 
thirty thousand lire or francs, the local Ordinary has authority to 
permit the alienation, provided he has obtained the consent of the 
Cathedral Chapter (or the Diocesan Consultors, where there is no 
Cathedral Chapter), of the board of administration, and of the inter- 
ested parties. 

In the case of divisible goods, the request for permission or con- 
sent to alienate must state what portions were already alienated; 
otherwise the permission is invalid (Canon 1532). 

The first of the four paragraphs of Canon 1532 treats of the cases 
of alienation in which permission of the Holy See is required. They 
are two: (1) precious goods; (2) goods exceeding in value the sum 
of thirty thousand lire. Canon 1497, § 2, states that precious goods 
are those which have a notable value for reason of art, history, or 
material. The law nowhere explains what is meant by notable value 
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(e.g., of paintings and other objects valuable for their art or history), 
Some canonists say that the value of a thousand lire or more would 
make them precious objects of notable value; others are of the 
opinion that a value of over thirty thousand lire puts them in the class 
of precious goods. The latter opinion does not agree with Canon 
1532, which evidently speaks of precious goods below the value of 
thirty thousand lire, otherwise, it were superfluous to legislate that 
the alienation of precious goods is reserved to the Holy See, because 
the alienation of goods of any kind exceeding the value of thirty 
thousand lire is reserved to the Holy See. The lira or franc had 
before the World War the value of about twenty cents, but at present 
are worth between five and six cents. Evidently the law of the Code 
is not based on the fluctuating value of the lira, but rather on the 
standard value of between nineteen and twenty cents. 

The local Ordinary has authority to permit alienation of goods 
up to one thousand lire, and he is to consult the board of administra- 
tion unless the sum is very trifling. The interested parties spoken of 
in Canon 1532 are the men in charge of the temporalities of the par- 
ticular church or other ecclesiastical institute whose goods are to be 
alienated. 

The local Ordinary—not alone, but with the consent of the 
diocesan consultors, board of administration and the interested 
parties—has authority to allow alienation of ecclesiastical goods of 
from one to thirty thousand lire. The highest amount in the sale of 
ecclesiastical property, in contracting of debts, etc., that the local 
Ordinary with his consultors may authorize is about six hundred 
dollars, which sum is a mere trifle under the financial conditions pre- 
vailing in the United States. For this reason the bishops have re- 
quested further faculties from the Holy See, which seems to be un- 
willing to make large concessions in this matter, for in one of the 
forms of faculties granted to a bishop we read that permission is 
granted for alienation to the sum of ten thousand dollars with the 
proviso that the faculty is not to be used except when there is no 
time to refer the matter to the Holy See, in which case report is to be 
made to the Sacred Congregation of the Council immediately after- 
wards. The law does not limit the Ordinary in authorizing the 
spending of money on hand for the acquisition of property, building, 
etc. 
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If the goods or property to be alienated can be divided and sold 
in parts (¢.g., several building lots in a piece of land belonging to a 
church), the petition for permission to dispose of that property 
for the second, third, etc., portion or parcel must be accompanied by 
a statement of how much was sold previously of the same property. 


ALIENATION COMPRISES OTHER CONTRACTS WHICH AFFECT 
CHURCH PROPERTY 


The formalities required by Canons 1530-1532 must be complied 
with, not only in the alienation strictly so-called, but also in any other 
contract which may have a prejudicial effect on the material status of 
the Church (Canon 1533). 

The contract of sale is not the only form of alienation, for there 
are many ways in which ecclesiastical property or the right over it 
may be impaired. The law of the Decretals (Decretales Gregorii 
IX, cap. 5, lib. III, tit. 13) stated that the term “alienation” com- 
prehended condonation, donation, sale, exchange, and perpetual lease. 
The Code, without enumerating the individual kinds of transactions, 
decrees that every contract concerning real or personal ecclesiastical 
property by which the Church loses some of her rights over the 


property is considered alienation, and the formalities demanded for 
alienation must be observed. The fact that in these contracts the 
Church does not suffer any loss, perhaps even gains by the transac- 
tion, does not excuse from the observance of the formalities required 
for alienation. 


DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH AGAINST UNLAWFUL ALIENATION 


The Church has the right of personal action against the person 
who without the prescribed formalities alienated ecclesiastical goods ; 
she has the same right against his heirs. If the alienation was in- 
valid, the Church has the right of real action against any actual pos- 
sessor of the wrongfully alienated ecclesiastical goods, leaving to the 
buyer the right to proceed against the one who unlawfully alienated 
the goods. 

The invalid alienation of ecclesiastical goods may be contested by 
the one who alienated them, by his Superior, by the successors of 
either in office, and by every cleric assigned to the church which suf- 
fered loss (Canon 1534). 
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From the right of the Church over her goods it follows that she 
has the right to sue the person who unlawfully alienated property or 
property rights of the Church. That right against the person—and, 
in case of his death, against the heirs—the Church always has, 
whether the alienation was merely illicit or invalid. If the alienation 
was invalid, the Church has a twofold remedy: she may proceed 
either against the person who unlawfully disposed of ecclesiastical 
goods, or she may sue the actual possessor forcing him to return the 
goods to the church, benefice, etc., from which they were diverted by 
the illegal alienation. Ifthe possessor bought the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty in good faith, he has the right to sue the seller for the purchase 
money. In the United States the ecclesiastical corporations are not 
recognized in civil law, and have therefore no legal right to own 
property. Nevertheless, the various States are not antagonistic to the 
Catholic Church and the various other religious denominations, but 
have as a rule encouraged the religious and educational work of the 
Churches, and the laws of the various States provide ways and means 
by which the men in charge of churches and religious institutions 
can form corporations under the civil law and get the right to ac- 
quire and hold real and personal property and transact business for 


the churches and institutions. Moreover, in the charter and bylaws 
of such corporations the rights and duties of the president and di- 
rectors can be determined in such a manner that the ecclesiastical 
goods are protected against alienation as Canon Law wants them 
safeguarded. 


In reference to action against unlawful alienation, the Canon Law 
states that the following persons are authorized to act: the one who 
was guilty of unlawful alienation, his Superior, the successor in 
office of either, and every cleric assigned to the church whose goods 
were unlawfully alienated. In the American church corporations, 
the board of directors with the president conduct the business of the 
corporation, and have the duty to defend the rights of the corpora- 
tion and to use the authority that the civil law gives them to act in 
the courts of the country for the corporation. 


DONATIONS FROM THE GOODS OF CHURCHES 


Prelates and rectors shall not presume to make donations from the 
movable goods of their churches, except in small and moderate 
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amounts as sanctioned by the legitimate local custom, unless there 


is a just cause of remuneration, piety, or Christian charity; other- 
wise, the donations can be reclaimed by their successors (Canon 


1535)- 
The Catholic Church has always taught that the ecclesiastical 


goods are not owned by any private person, be he Pope or bishop 
or priest, but rather that the individual churches and other ecclesiasti- 
cal legal personages are the owners, and that neither an individual 
official of the Church nor corporate bodies of the clergy or the faith- 
ful have an absolute dominion over ecclesiastical goods. All persons 
who by the law of the Church have any right over ecclesiastical 
goods, are merely trustees and administrators who cannot arbitrarily 
dispose of the goods entrusted to them, but must act as stewards of 
God and do God’s work with these goods. If the prelate or pastor 
were the owner of the goods of the church over which he has charge, 
he could make donations and dispose of goods generally. The 
Church, however, declares that the goods are owned by the legal 
body, diocese, parish church, etc., and the man in charge is merely 
an administrator whose rights over the ecclesiastical goods are spe- 
cified by the law of the Church within narrow limits. Wherefore, 
Canon 1535 decrees that the prelate or rector of a church cannot 
make donations from the goods of the church except in small 
amounts according to legitimate custom. 

Larger donations may be made for reason of gratitude towards 
persons who have worked for or otherwise benefited the respective 
church. The law of the Church furthermore allows more liberal 
donations from ecclesiastical goods for reason of piety or devotion 
towards Superiors (¢.g., the rector of a church towards his bishop, 
the bishop towards the Supreme Pontiff) and towards one’s own 
country, especially in times of public calamities. Most of all, dona- 
tions from ecclesiastical goods are permitted for reason of Christian 
charity. In ancient times, when the laws of the various nations 
made no provision for the poor, sick and helpless people, the Church 
was the only organization that gave succor to these unfortunates 
and organized the work of charity in their behalf. St. Gregory the 
Great writes that the bishop should have a generous hand, help those 
who suffer from want of the necessaries of life, and should think 
of the needs of others as though they were his; otherwise, his title 
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of bishop is an empty name (Decretum Gratiani, Dist. 86, c. 6). 
Pope Gelasius commands that the bishop divide the offerings of the 
faithful into four portions, one for himself, one for the clergy, an- 
other for the maintenance of the church buildings, the fourth for 
the benefit of the poor and the strangers, for which distribution 
the bishop shall be held accountable before God (Decretum Gratiani, 
Pars II, Causa XII, Q. 2, c. 26). The love of Christ for the poor 
and the teaching and example of the Apostles concerning the care 
for the poor and unfortunate have ever been an inspiration to the 
Christian world to help those who are in distress for the sake of 
the Saviour who for love of us bore poverty and humiliation. 


Wuat DoNATIONS TO CLERGYMEN BECOME CHURCH PROPERTY? 


Unless the contrary is proved, it is to be presumed that donations 
given to rectors of churches, also to churches of religious, are given 
to the church. A donation made to a church cannot be refused by 
the rector or superior without permission of the Ordinary. The 
illegitimate refusal of a donation to a church constitutes the legal 
basis for a suit for restitutio in integrum, or indemnity for losses 
(damna) to the church resulting from refusal of acceptance of a 
donation. A donation made to and legitimately accepted by a church 
cannot be recalled by the donor because of the ingratitude of the 
prelate or rector (Canon 1536). 

It is evident that in the matter of donations the will or intention 
of the donor must decide who is to be the owner of the goods do- 
nated. If the donor expresses his will in words or actions, his will 
and intention are decisive. Canon Law presumes that a person mak- 
ing a donation to the rector of a church intends to favor the church 
and its work, rather than benefit the priest personally. This pre- 
sumption of law holds unless the contrary intention of the donor is 
proved from his words, acts, circumstances, etc. If the intention of 
the donor is not known with certainty, the law of the Church obliges 
the rector in justice to apply the donation to the benefit of the 
church. Canon Law, moreover, forbids the rector or superior of a 
church to refuse donations, unless he obtains permission from his 
Ordinary to do so. The very position of the rector or superior of a 
church, ecclesiastical institute, etc., implies the duty to work for the 


welfare of the place entrusted to his care; nevertheless, the rector or 
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superior is permitted, we believe, to use his judgment in certain cases 
when donations are made for purposes or under conditions which are 
evidently a burden rather than a benefit to the church or institution. 

The unlawful refusal of a donation for the church is punishable 
in Canon Law, inasmuch as the rector or superior can be forced by 
the competent ecclesiastical authority to indemnify the church, insti- 
tution, etc., for the loss sustained by such refusal. Interpreters of 
the Code are not agreed as to the meaning of “damna” in Canon 
1530. The obvious meaning seems to be that it refers to the loss 
of the money or other goods which the donor offered, and in addi- 
tion, under certain circumstances, other damages suffered in conse- 
quence of the failure to get the goods offered. The Code further- 
more states that from the unlawful refusal arises an action in Canon 
Law called “restitutio in intregrum”—that is to say, the church 
should be put in the position which it had before the refusal— 
namely, should have the right now to accept the donation. That 
remedy is not very practical, for the donor may no longer be willing 
to make the donation, and nobody can oblige him to renew his offer 
to the church. 


The last point of Canon 1536 states that a donation to the church 
which has once been accepted cannot be recalled by the donor be- 
cause of the ingratitude of the rector or prelate. Under the natural 
law a donation which has been accepted becomes irrevocable. There 
may be laws in some countries or states which make certain dona- 
tions revocable under certain conditions. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
Thirty Pieces of Silver (Zachary, xi. 4-17) 
By J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Px.D. 


Thus said Jahveh, my God, to me: “Be thou 
The shepherd of a flock delivered up to slaughter. 
For they that bought the sheep, they slaughter them, 
And then they hold themselves not guilty. 

And they that sell them say: “The Lord be blessed 
For we have made a bargain!’ 

Thus their shepherds feel for them no pity. 

Now not even I shall furthermore show pity 

On them that occupy this land. 

Such is the Oracle of Jahveh. 

Behold, now even I surrender every man, 

Each one into the hands of his shepherd, 

Into the hands of the shepherd that sells him. 
However much they oppress the land, 

None will I deliver.” 


Thus did I become the shepherd of 

A flock delivered up to slaughter, 

Ready for the butchers that bought them. 

I took both the wonted shepherd sticks— 
The one I did call “Beauty,” the other “Bond”— 
And thus I shepherded my flock. 

In a month I swept three shepherds away 
Till angry grew my soul, 

And their soul likewise sickened of me. 

I therefore said: “Your shepherd no more I 
Will be; so him that’s dying, let him die, 
And him that’s doomed, doomed let him be, 
As to the rest, let all of them 

Devour the flesh of one another.” 

Then did I take my stick called “Beauty” 
And broke it quite asunder, breaking thus 
The covenant I swore with all the nations. 
It was broken that day, 

And the sellers of the: flock that hired me 
Understood that it was the work of Jahveh. 

I said to them: “Now if you think fit, pay me 
My wages; if not, well then forbear.” 

On this they weighed my price; it came 

In all to thirty coins of silver. 

Then spoke Jahveh to me: “Go, cast away 
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That handsome price upon a potter’s field, 
That price at which they valued me!” 

The thirty silverlings I took and cast them to 
The potter at the house of Jahveh. 

Then did I break the other stick called “Bond” 
To break the bond of brotherhood between 
The men of Judah and of Israel. 


Jahveh furthermore spoke unto me: 

“Take unto thee and wear another badge and token 
Whereby to signify a foolish shepherd. 

For lo, I raise a shepherd in the land; 

The flock forlorn he will not visit, 

The scattered sheep he will not seek, 

The broken limb he will not touch with healing hand, 
Nor even give the needful food 

To those whose limbs are sound. 

He’ll take the fat ones of the flock 

And make their flesh his banquet 

And crush their bones to suck the marrow. 

Woe, traitor shepherd, that betrayest the flock! 
God’s sword of vengeance smite his arm, 

God’s anger’s arrow pierce his eye! 

The sinews of his wanton arm shall wither, 

His cruel eye shall have its light for ever quenched !” 


The main outline of this acted prophecy and parable is plain. The 
prophet impersonates his Divine Master, the Shepherd of Israel. 
The cup of iniquity of the Chosen People is full. The chosen flock 
is no longer to be shepherded by a loving Shepherd into plentiful and 
peaceful pastures. It isa crowd of sheep to be driven to the butchers. 
Their own leaders, the Kings of Israel and Juda, instead of being 
shepherds have bought and sold them, and oppressed them. Jahveh’s 
patience is exhausted. He too will be Shepherd of Israel no more. 
Hence, the Prophet puts on the apparel of a common Shepherd and 
takes with him the usual two shepherd sticks—one the wonted staff 
or crook carried in the hand to manage the flock, and the other the 
wonted long club, or shillelagh, with its iron-studded knob, hanging 
from his girdle, as weapon of defence when the flock is attacked by 
robbers or wild animals. He calls the latter stick “Beauty”— 
“Pleasure”—for by keeping Israel’s foes at a distance it secured 
undisturbed peace and pleasantness for God’s people. The other 
stick—the usual Shepherd’s crook—for keeping the flock itself in 
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order, he called “Bond”—‘“Fellowship’”—for it kept the twelve tribes 
of Israel in fellowship and kept the peace between the Northern and 
Southern kingdom. 

Having thus assumed his pastoral guise, he ostentatiously breaks 
first his club stick, thus leaving the flock defenceless. Jahveh had a 
covenant with all the surrounding nations that they should not 
invade Israel as long as Israel was God’s obedient people. Now let 
them all come—Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, Babylonians—and 
devour the flock of God. Jahveh’s club is broken; the sheep are 
defenceless. 

Secondly, he breaks his “crookstick,” which kept the flock together. 
Let the children of Jacob be at war with one another, if they choose; 
let the two tribes break away from the ten tribes and wage perpetual 
war with one another, Jahveh’s crook is broken, and there is nothing 
to keep the people of God together. 

Having thus resigned his shepherd’s task, he goes and asks for 
his wage; for his work is finished, he will be shepherd no longer. 
They pay him indeed for his past labors, but they pay him the price 
of a slave. With divine irony Jahveh tells the Prophet to go and 
bring the money to the Temple, the glorious sum at which they 
valued Me! 

The Temple is, of course, the proper place for it, as it is the price 
of the God that lives there. But Jahveh also states what the money 
has to be used for. Give it to the potter, the temple-potter ; he may 
make something useful for it. This allusion can hardly be under- 
stood without a reference to Jeremias, xviii. 2 sqq., where Jahveh 
first commands the prophet: “Go down into the potter’s house, and 
there thou shalt hear my words.”’ And the prophet went into the 
potter’s house, and behold he was doing a work on the wheel. And 
the vessel was broken which he was making of clay with his hands; 
and turning he made another vessel, as it seemed good in his eyes 
to make it. Then Jahveh came to me, saying: “Cannot I do with 
you as this potter, O house of Israel, saith Jahveh. Behold, as clay 
is in the hand of the potter, so are you in my hand, O house of 
Israel!’ And later we read (Jer., xix. 1 sqq.): “Go and take a 
potter’s earthen vessel, and with the ancients and the priests go to 
the valley of Hinnom, and prophesy doom to Jerusalem and its 
people. And thou shalt break the bottle in the sight of the men that 
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go with thee, and thou shalt say unto them: ‘As the potter’s vessel 
is broken, which cannot be made whole again, even so will I break 
this people and this city.’” The allusion of Zachary to Jeremias 
seems unmistakable. The money they paid for Jahveh, Jahveh will 
use to pay the potter to make a new vessel, for the old one is broken. 

But who are the three shepherds cut off in a month, and what is 
meant by the foolish shepherd? Most probably the three shepherds 
are Joachaz, Jehoiakim (Joakim) and Jehoiacin (Jechonias). 
Joachaz died in exile in Egypt, Jehoiakim in Jerusalem, and Jehoiacin 
in exile in Babylon. The foolish shepherd is Zedekias (Sedecias), 
who succeeded the last. Not that these three were “literally cut off 
in one month.” This is probably but an expression for “in a short 
time.” Joachaz reigned about six months and was deported to 
Egypt. Joakim, a mere lad, reigned also a few months and was 
deported to Babylon. Certainty, however, in this much-disputed 
question cannot be obtained. 

The New Testament teaches us that this acted parable was a 
prophecy of the treachery of Judas, who sold his God and Master, 
and of the Jewish priests, who paid thirty pieces of silver for Him 
and who bought a potter’s field for the money. We read in St. 
Matthew (xxvii. 3 sqq.): “Judas... brought back the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and ancients, saying: ‘I have sinned 
betraying innocent blood.’ But they said: ‘What is that to us? 
Look thou to it.’ And casting down the pieces of silver in the 
temple, he departed and went and hanged himself with a halter. 
But the chief priests, having taken the pieces of silver, said: ‘It is 
not lawful to put them into the corbona, because it is the price of 
blood.” And after they had consulted together, they bought with 
them the potter’s field to be a burying place for strangers. . . . Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremias the prophet saying: 
‘And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
prized, whom some of the children of Israel prized. And they gave 
them unto the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed to me.’ ” 

The actual words here apparently quoted do not occur in the 
present text of the Prophet Jeremias, though the general sense 
occurs in the Prophet Zachary (xi. 12), as we have just seen, and 
the Prophet Jeremias gives us as it were the key to the understanding 
of the phrase in Zachary : “Into the house of Jahveh unto the potter.” 
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All sorts of explanations have been given by commentators. (1) 
The name Jeremias is, according to some, an erroneous later addition 
to the word prophet. (2) There existed a text of Jeremias which 
contained the exact words quoted. St. Jerome tells us that some 
Jew of the Nazarene sect showed him some apocryphon which con- 
tained the passage verbally. (3) The whole passage now attached 
to Zachary was once attached to the Prophet Jeremias. (4) The 
prophecy is really a combination of words contained in Jeremias 
and Zachary, but only the first is named as the better known 
and the one which contains the principal part of the prophecy 
—that of buying the field. For in Chapter xxxii, the prophet is told 
to buy a field in Anathoth, pay the money and register the deed in 
presence of many witnesses, though the whole land is about to pass 
from the hands of the Jews into that of the Babylonians after the 
then imminent Fall of Jerusalem. This commanded purchase of 
ancestral soil is an acted parable of the prophecy that after the 
exile God will bring the Jews back to their own land. 

But whichever of these four explanations be adopted as to the 
source of the exact wording as reported by St. Matthew, the extant 
prophecies in Jeremias and Zachary combined amply justify the 
surprising verification of an ancient prophecy in the price paid by 
the priests as purchase money for the body of Jesus and in the use 
they put the money to when they had it returned to them. The 
prophet receiving thirty pieces of silver as the price at which they 
valued the services of Jahveh the Shepherd of Israel, the prophet 
returning the same to the Temple that the priests should give it to 
the potter, is surely the obvious dramatic forestalment of Judas 
who sold the Shepherd of Israel for thirty pieces of silver, returned 
them to the Temple, so that the priests bought a potter’s field for it. 
St. Peter could well refer to this field as the reward which Judas 
possessed for his iniquity, for after all, though others used it after 
his death, it was his money that bought it, and, for all we know, he 
himself was the first to be buried in it, for he was a stranger and 
not a man of Jerusalem, and it was only appropriate that he should 
be buried in the field his money had bought. 

Preachers can—as the Fathers have done—make a great number 
of applications of this prophecy in their sermons. ‘Now the field is 
this world,” we read in the Parable of the Sower. This world was 
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purchased at the price of Christ’s Precious Blood. In fact, all this 
world may be styled Haceldama, or a field of blood, for it is drenched 
with the Precious Blood of the Second Innocent Abel, whose blood 
cries for mercy as the blood of the first Abel cried for vengeance. 
At the price of Christ’s Blood was bought a field for strangers, for 
we of the Gentile world were strangers to the ancient Jewish people, 
but Christ’s Blood extended the inheritance of the ancient Fathers 
in the New Testament to us, who were once aliens to the Kingdom 
of God. A burial place for strangers, a place of rest and peace for 
those who have ever regarded themselves on earth as exiles and 
strangers, whose true fatherland is with God. This world, more- 
over, is a potter’s field, for it provides the clay which the Divine 
Potter will mold according to His good pleasure. As Jeremias the 
prophet watched the potter throwing aside the vessel that broke in 
his hands and making another at leisure, so the humble Christian 
knows that no one is necessary to God, and, if we fail God, God can 
make Saints out of any material He chooses, as Christ said to the 
Jews that God could raise from the very stones sons of Abraham. 
If we finally break in the hands of God, He will fling us for ever 
aside as broken pottery, even as Jeremias threw the broken vessel 
into the Valley of Hinnom, knowing well it could not be made 
whole again. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFrast ABBBy 


III. Exorcism in the Early Church 
I. Ati CuristiANS HAVE Power OVER SATAN 


It is a matter of faith that power over unclean spirits is one of the 
gifts which constitute the supernatural birthright of every follower 
of Christ. Our Lord wished to associate all those that belong to Him, 
and who form His mystical body, in His own triumph over “the 
prince of this world,” whose crushing defeat was the fruit of the 
seeming failure of His work in the world. Here are the words of 
Christ’s promise uttered at the most solemn moment of His life: 

“These signs shall follow them that believe : in My name they shall 
cast out devils” (Mark, xvi. 17). 

It would seem, however, that this mysterious empire over beings 
physically far superior to man, no matter how much grace may have 
raised and glorified him, is not to be used without due precautions 
and preparation. To begin with, it is always to be exercised in 
Christ’s name, and must be accompanied by prayer and even bodily 
austerities, for, by checking the appetites of his body even in things 
lawful in themselves, man is in some way raised to the level of those 
distorted, yet purely spiritual beings. St. Matthew relates how, 
whilst Christ was on the mountain top in the glory of His transfigur- 
ation, the disciples endeavored to expel an evil spirit from the body 
of a boy, only to meet with the most complete failure. So soon 
as Jesus chided the devil, he left the unhappy child, and, when the 
disciples asked Him secretly for the explanation of their ill-success, 
our Lord simply said: “Because of your unbelief . . . this kind 
is not cast out but by prayer and fasting.”” The context would seem 
to imply that faith alone would make it. almost an easy matter to 
transport mountains, and a huge mass of rock and earth would offer 
less resistance than the spirits of darkness, but, if we wish to con- 
tend successfully with such as these, faith must be reinforced by 
fasting and prayer. 

By the injunction here made by our Lord we see clearly that the 
power granted by Him to His followers may not be exercised at ran- 
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dom, but its use is necessarily subject to certain conditions. True, 
the Apostles, especially St. Paul, expelled devils by a simple command 
coupled with the name of Jesus, as for instance when he healed the 
possessed girl of Philippi who followed him as he was on his way to 
the Jewish meeting place outside the city walls; for “Paul, being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit : ‘I command thee, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, to go out frém her.’ And he went out at the same 
hour” (Acts, xvi. 18). When reading the story of the Apostles, we 
must ever bear in mind that they were invested with powers which 
were the peculiar appanage of their special calling. 

The words of our Lord about fasting and prayer as a necessary 
accompaniment of the exercise of authority over evil spirits con- 
tain at least the germ of the ritual formularies subsequently com- 
posed by the Church. Already in apostolic days we meet with a 
curious incident which must ever remain a stern warning against 
any rash and unauthorized assumption of an office that can only be 
successfully fulfilled when its exercise is surrounded by the safe- 
guards and precautions with which the Church has wisely hemmed 
in a gift of spiritual dominion—which is indeed part and parcel of 
our privileges in Christ, but which, for all that, remains always under 
the supreme control of the Church. 

Whilst St. Paul was sojourning at Ephesus, certain Jewish exor- 
cists came into the city, for they appear to have been wandering from 
place to place in the pursuit of what they seem to have looked upon 
as a profession: “who went about,” say the Acts. These men, 
though not believers in our Lord, yet attempted to expel devils by 
invoking “the name of the Lord Jesus, saying: ‘I conjure you by 
Jesus whom Paul preacheth.’ ” A certain Sceva, a Jewish chief priest, 
had seven sons who were in the habit of thus invoking the name of 
Jesus, in whom they yet refused to believe. One day, two of the 
brothers were thus attempting to overcome an evil spirit when the 
wicked one unexpectedly said to them: “Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know; but who are you?’ And all at once “the man in whom the 
wicked spirit was, leaping upon them, and mastering them both, 
prevailed against them, so that they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded.” Such an occurrence could not remain a secret, and when 
Jews and Gentiles heard of it “fear fell on them all,” and one of the 
results was that “many of them who had followed curious arts 
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brought together their books and burnt them before all” (Acts, 
xix, 13 sqq.). 

The practical conclusion drawn by the Ephesian magicians and 
dabblers in the occult is of great interest. These men must have 
known, or at least must have suspected, that they were in more or 
less avowed league with beings like those who had subjected the 
sons of Sceva to so drastic a correction. Would that their modern 
followers—our spiritualists of every description—were equally wise 
whilst there is yet time! 


II. Earty RITE or Exorcism 


It is interesting to study the exercise in the Church of the divinely 
given power over Satan and the gradual formation of a Ritual 
expressly devised to deal with the dark spirits who roam about in 
the very atmosphere in which we live, and which is, for them, on the 
authority of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, “like a prison, until the | 
day of judgment” (I, Q. Ixiii, art. 4, sed contra). Tertullian al- 
ready supplies us with a fairly exhaustive demonology. He explains 
the prophecies of sorcerers and people of that ilk by the experience 
and natural knowledge of the devils, who “from dwelling in the 
air... and their commerce with the clouds, have means of knowing 
the preparatory processes going on in these upper regions and thus 
can give promise of the rain which they already feel” (A pologeticus, 
xxii). 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Tertullian’s assertion of 
the power over Satan which resides in any and every Christian; 
hence, he has no hesitation in issuing a challenge such as the follow- 
ing: “Let a person be brought before your tribunals who is plainly 
under demoniacal possession. The wicked spirit, when bidden to 
speak by a follower of Christ, will as readily make the truthful 
confession that he is a demon, as elsewhere he has falsely asserted 
that he is a god... . All the authority and power we have over them 
is from our naming the name of Christ, and recalling to their mem- 
ory the woes with which God threatens them at the hands of Christ 
as Judge. . .. So at our touch and breathing, overwhelmed by the 
thought and realization of those judgment fires, they leave at our 
command the bodies they have entered, unwilling, and distressed, 
and before your very eyes put to open shame” (ibid., xxiii). 
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The passage is most important, and, though written as early as 
the close of the second century, it has about it a surprising ring of 
modernity. The Apologist makes explicit mention of two symbolic 
gestures which are in use in the Church today in most exorcisms— 
namely, the touch of the hand of the exorcist and his breathing upon 
the person exorcised : de contactu deque afflatu nostro, contemplatione 
et representatione ignis illius correpti, etiam de corporibus nostro 
imperio excedunt. ‘Tertullian attributes this power over the devil to 
any Christian (nostro imperto .. . jussus a quolibet christiano loqut). 
Breathing upon, or into, the face of the possessed seems to belong to 
a natural kind of symbolism—and is there anything more feeble 
and all but imperceptible than the breath of man? Now, the mighty 
spirits of wickedness are driven into flight by a thing so unsubstan- 
tial as the breath of the mouth of a Christian. There may be here 
likewise a deliberate or an unconscious reminiscence of what St. 
Paul says of the destruction of Antechrist, whom “the Lord Jesus 
shall kill with the spirit (breath) of his mouth” (II Thess., ii. 2). In 
the Roman Martyrology mention is made of a Christian who, passing 
in front of an idol, breathed towards it, whereupon it collapsed 
at once. 

St. Cyprian, writing in the third century, has a no less graphic 
description of the coercive power of Christian exorcisms. Speaking 
of the gods of the Gentiles, behind whom in reality the devils hid 
themselves, the holy Martyr says: “O, would you but hear and see 
them when they are adjured by us, and tortured with spiritual 
scourges, and are ejected from the possessed bodies with tortures 
of words, when howling and groaning at the voice of man and the 
power of God, feeling the stripes and blows, they confess the judg- 
ment to come! Come and acknowledge that what we say is true, 
and, since you say that you thus worship gods, believe even those 
whom you worship. . . . You will see that we are entreated by those 
whom you entreat, that we are feared by those whom you fear, 
whom you adore. You will see that under our hands they stand 
bound, and tremble as captives...” (Ad Demetrian., xv). 

In his twentieth Catechesis St. Cyril of Jerusalem explains the 
rites of Baptism. He reminds the catechumens how their whole 
body has been anointed with oil previously exorcized—that is, 
withdrawn from all diabolical infestation or misuse. In fact, its 
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property is at once to drive away every shadow of hostile interven- 
tion, for, “even as the insufflations of the Saints and their invocation 
of the name of God burn and drive away the devil after the manner 
of a fierce flame, so does this exorcized oil, through the invocation 
of God in prayer, gain such force that it not only purges away sin 
as if by burning, but likewise sends to flight all the unseen powers 
of evil.” 

St. Athanasius bears witness to the fact that “a simple sign of 
the cross drives away the deceits of the devil,” and that “whereas 
they scoff at those who use chosen or elegant phrases for their 
exorcisms, they dread the words of the Saints and are helpless to 
resist them” (De incarnat. Verbi, xlvii, and Ep. ad Marcell., xxxiii), 
Everyone is familiar with what the great Alexandrian Patriarch 
relates of St. Anthony and his prolonged and fearful struggles 
with the powers of darkness. Just as, almost within memory of 
the present generation, Satan sought to hamper the amazing ministry 
of the Curé d’Ars by preventing him from sleeping at night (both 
by terrifying and at times merely rediculous exhibitions of his power 
and character), so did he, these many centuries ago, endeavor to 
make the founder of Eastern monasticism renounce the life of 
prayer, solitude and austerity he had embraced. At the close of his 
long life, looking back upon an experience almost unequalled, the 
Saint was able to assure his monks that they had nothing to fear 
from an enemy who trembled at sight of the cross, whose power 
for e¥il was neutralized by the prayers, fasts and night watches of 
the servants of God, but above all by an ardent love for Christ— 
ardentem amorem in Christum Dominum, cujus unico sanctissime 
crucis signo debilitatus aufugit (cfr. Brev. Rom., 17 Jan.). 


III. Exorcism FREQUENTLY USED 


There is no need to add anything further to testimonies that leave 
nothing to be desired both as regards antiquity or the weight of 
authority. Obviously, the Church has always made use of the power 
over unclean spirits given her by our Lord. At the beginning 
everybody was free to exercise this power. From the passage of 
Tertullian quoted above, it would seem that this custom was carried 
well into the second and even into the third century, if not beyond 
that period. Any Christian could compel the devil to avow his 
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identity (jussus a quolibet christiano loqui)—a special order of 
minor clerics, whose duty it was to deal with energumens and 
obsessed persons, being of a somewhat later institution, though 
already under Cornelius (251-252) the Roman Church numbered 
an order of exorcists in its hierarchical ranks. Power over evil 
spirits was at first frequently in the nature of a special and temporary 
charisma, bestowed like the gift of tongues or that of prophecy, so 
that it may have been independent, at least in some measure, from 
the personal holiness of those who exercised it; for the charisms of 
the Holy Ghost which were poured out so lavishly upon the first 
believers, were granted, not so much as proofs of personal worth, 
but rather for the edification of the Church. 

In a book on “Idolatry” which, like all Tertullian’s writings, 
throws a flood of light on the thought and manners of the period, 
the Apologist refutes the objections or excuses of those. who, under 
various pretexts, refuse either to embrace Christianity or, if they 
did so, still have truck with the worship of idols on some specious 
pretext or other. Speaking of a Christian who does not hesitate to 
sell incense or other sweet spices for the worship of pagan temples, 
Tertullian asks: “With what mouth will a Christian frankincense- 
seller, if he shall pass through temples, with what mouth will he 
spit upon and blow out the smoking altars, for which he himself 
has made provision? With what consistency will he exorcize his 
own foster-children (viz., the idols, or rather the devils) to whom 
he affords his own house as storeroom? Let not him, indeed, if he 
shall have ejected a demon (from the body of a possessed one) 
congratulate himself on his faith, for he has not ejected an enemy; 
for he ought to have easily had his prayer granted by one whom 
he is daily feeding” (De tdololatria, xi). 

The frequency with which exorcisms were practised is attested 
even by the enemies of Christianity (such as Lucian, who sneers at 
them in the facile, supercilious manner that characterizes him). 
Long before the superficial Lucian, the lawyer Ulpian, who wrote 
about the end of the second and in the first years of the third 
century, makes a contemptuous reference to exorcists whom he 
despises as mere charlatans and mountebanks: si incantavit, si 
imprecatus est, si, ut vulgari verbo impostorum utar, exorcitavit 
(Digest., I, 3). When he wrote in that strain, it is of course 
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possible that the pagan lawyer sought to discredit the Christian 
exorcists by wilfully confounding them with the magicians and 
sorcerers who dabbled in the occult and endeavored to work bodily 
cures by incantations and the rest of the stock-in-trade of the profes. 
sional swindler and trickster. 

The testimonies which we have accumulated up till now only prove 
the use of exorcisms, and do little more than give one or two details 
as to the procedure then in use. The touch of the hand, the breath 
of the mouth, the sign of the cross, and some form of adjuration of 
the evil one—that was all. St. Isidore of Seville, who died in 636, 
gives the following definition of an exorcism: “An exorcism is a 
chiding of an unclean spirit pronounced over energumens or cate- 
chumens in order to drive far from them the most baneful influence 
and the inveterate wickedness of the devil or any attempt on his 
part to attack them.” 

Liturgical developments have added but little, if anything at all, to 
the simple Ritual of early times. Moreover, with the universal 
crystallization of the Church’s prayers and ceremonies, the element 
of improvization has been as severely banished from her exorcisms 
as the exercise of the spiritual power over evil spirits has been 
limited and put under strict control. Not only are the faithful 
strictly forbidden to make use of whatever powers may be inherent 
in the Christian character, but even the clergy are not permitted to 
make an indiscriminate use of the virtue that resides in them by 
reason of their ordination. When we received the Minor Order of 
Exorcists, we were indeed constituted spiritual commanders (spirit- 
uales imperatores, as the Pontifical has it), and power was given to 
us to deal with the evil one (ad abjiciendos demones de corporibus 
obsessis cum omni nequitia corum multiformi). However, reasons 
of which the wisdom is readily perceived have prompted the Church 


to set limits, not indeed to an inherent power of the priesthood, but 


to its use.* 


*The next article of this series will deal with “The Ritual of Exorcism.” 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ORATIONS AT BENEDICTION WITH BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Question: Must the orations which are said at the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Sundays throughout the year be omitted on the First 


Friday of the month and on feast days? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is but one oration “Deus qui nobis, etc.,” per- 
mitted to be sung after the “Panem de ccelo” at the ordinary Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament; the Benediction at the closing of 
the Forty Hours’ Adoration has special prayers following the ora- 
tion “Deus qui nobis” (cfr. Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, April 26, 1918). Formerly it was permitted to add to the 
oration “Deus qui nobis” the orations “Deus omnium fidelium pastor 
et rector” and “Deus refugium nostrum,” with the exception of 
feasts of the first and second class and the Octave of Corpus Christi; 
on feasts of the first and second class the oration of the feast was 
permitted to be added to the “Deus qui nobis.” Before the chanting 
of the “Tantum ergo” any approved prayers in the vernacular as 
well as in Latin may be recited. 


BINATION MASSES IN Two DIFFERENT CHURCHES.—ONE PRIEST 
CELEBRATING Two H1GH MASSES ON THE SAME Day.— 
CONDITIONAL EXTREME UNCTION 


Question: I have to celebrate Mass in two different towns each Sunday. 
If the chalice is purified in the ordinary way, the ablutions are poured into 
a small container which is placed in my Mass-kit. On many occasions, 
especially after the second Mass, I have to travel around and the ablutions 
certainly are not given proper reverence. I have heard of another method 
of purifying. Before consuming the Precious Blood, the celebrant rubs his 
fingers over the chalice causing the particles adhering to his fingers to fall 
into the chalice. He then consumes the Precious Blood as entirely as 
possible, then simply dries the chalice with the purificator without using 
wine or water. He then purifies his fingers with the purificator in the 
same manner. This method excludes all consequent irreverence. Please 
give me your opinion on this method. 

May a priest celebrate two High Masses on the same Sunday? 


I have often heard that Extreme Unction, when administered condition- 
ally, should only be given under one condition “si vivis.” Is that true? 
MISSIONARIUS. 
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Answer: The laws of the Sacred Liturgy for the bination in two 
different churches direct that the priest consume the Precious Blood 
as carefully as possible, then purify his fingers in a little vessel of 
water, and after the last Gospel uncover the chalice, consume the re- 
maining few drops that have collected at the bottom, pour into the 
chalice as least as much water as wine used for the Mass, rinse the 
chalice and pour the ablution into some small glass or bottle. If 
the priest returns to the same place during the week, he should leave 
the ablution there and consume it in the next Mass he says in that 
church or chapel; otherwise, he may take it along to the place where 
he says the second Mass and consume it during that Mass. We can- 
not see why there should be any special irreverence to taking the 
ablution from the place of the first Mass to that where the second 
is said. There is, however, a practical difficulty because we have 
found out by experience that very few small bottles or flasks for 
carrying altar wine to the mission have a sufficiently tight cover. Be- 
sides, it is difficult without a small funnel to pour the ablution from 
the chalice into a flask. The instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites of May 11, 1858, permits the priest to absorb the ablution 
with cotton or other material and burn it, or to leave it in an open 
glass to evaporate, provided there is a safe place to leave it in, or it 
may be poured in the sacrarium or some protected space in the base- 
ment or near the foundation of the chapel. The method spoken of 
by our correspondent is an outright desecration of the sacred species 
and cannot be permitted under any circumstances. The only time 
that the priest has to carry the ablution (if he cannot dispose of it in 
one of the other ways) is from the place of the first Mass to that 
where he says the second, and it can be carried, though with some 
difficulty, just as altar wine is taken to that place. We do not see 
that there is irreverence in carrying the ablution, for the ablution 
destroys the remaining few drops of the Precious Blood so that there 
is no question of the Real Presence and the reverence due to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Concerning two High Masses by the same priest on Sunday, there 
is no regulation in the Sacred Liturgy against singing two High 
Masses when the priest binates, whether he has both Masses in the 
same place or in different churches. There is a regulation to the ef- 
fect that, in churches where the Divine Office is recited publicly 
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(Chapter of Canons, Religious Orders), two High Masses in the 
same church and of the same Mystery or Saint should not be cele- 
brated in connection with the Divine Office. If those Masses are sung 
before or after the Office in choir and have no connection with it, 
any number of High Masses may be said in the same church and 
with the same Mass formula. 

The Code of Canon Law (Canons 941-943) prescribes under what 
circumstances Extreme Unction is to be given conditionally, so that 
private opinions on this matter (in the points settled by the Code) 
are not admissible. The law rules that, when it is doubtful whether 
the sick person has attained the use of reason (tender age, mental 
debility from infancy), whether he is actually in danger of death, 
whether he is alive, whether he is truly penitent after having lived in 
public mortal sin (or met with an accident in commission of public 
crime), Extreme Unction is to be administered conditionally. 


ABSOLUTION OF AN ACCOMPLICE 


Question: Mary wishes to make her Easter duty. She goes to a priest, 
her regular confessor, who, when he hears the peccatum compblicitatis, 
slams the door in her face and leaves her without absolution. Thereupon 
she goes to confession to her accomplice and tells him what happened. He, 
greatly perturbed, and wishing her to make the Easter duty to avoid 
scandal in the family of which he is a friend, absolves her. Is he guilty of 
the offense called in Canon Law absolutio complicis in peccato turpi? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The case is to be decided according to the former Canon 
Law on this point, for the Code, in Canon 884, does not pass any 
new regulation but merely repeats the former law on the absolutio 
complicis. Pope Benedict XIV (whose Constitution “Sacramentum 
Peenitentiz,” June 1, 1741, is embodied in Canon 884 of the Code 
of Canon Law) takes away jurisdiction over the sin of complicity 
from the priest, so that he cannot validly absolve from that sin, with 
the exception of the danger of death of the accomplice. Even in 
this circumstance the accomplice priest absolves illicitly, and incurs 
the excommunication reserved to the Pope in a most special manner 
if another priest can be called to hear the confession without danger 
of exposing the parties or causing scandal. If the dying person re- 
fuses to confess to any other priest, the accomplice priest may validly 
and licitly absolve. 
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The question is whether the accomplice priest has jurisdiction and 
is permitted to absolve in any other circumstances than the one men. 
tioned in the said Constitution (¢.g., to make it possible for the peni- 
tent to receive the Sacraments during the Paschal season when non- 
reception of the Sacraments may arouse suspicion of others that she 
has committed a sin of the nature indicated). The case is of prac. 
tical importance in small towns with only one or two priests, and no 
other priest in neighboring towns or villages. In the opinion of a 
number of theologians, great danger of infamy does suffice to ay- 
thorize the accomplice to give absolution validly and licitly. The 
opinion of these theologians is based on the theory that the law de- 
prives the accomplice of jurisdiction only over the sin of complicity, 
not over the other sins of the accomplice. Wherefore the accomplice 
priest may for a grave reason directly absolve from the other sins of 
the penitent, and indirectly from the sin of complicity over which he 
has no jurisdiction. These theologians evidently consider this case 
in the same light as the ordinary law of reservation of sins. There 
is extrinsic probability to the opinion, so that the priest who chooses 
to follow it cannot be considered guilty of the offense of absolving 
his accomplice and thus incurring the severe penalties. We prefer 
the contrary opinion, which seems to us better supported by the 
very text of the law of the Code, by Papal Constitutions and positive 
decisions of the Holy See, and by the majority of prominent canon- 
ists and moralists. If the absolution of the accomplice is merely an- 
other case of reserved sins, there was no need of so much legislation 
by the Supreme Pontiffs and the Roman Congregations. 

Whether the priest in the case submitted by our correspondent had 
sufficient reason to invoke the opinion of theologians who say that 
the priest has jurisdiction and is permitted to absolve in a case of 
necessity or for very serious reasons, we cannot tell from the few 
facts and circumstances submitted. The law rules that the priest in- 
curs the excommunication, even when the accomplice is in danger of 
death, if the confession can be made to any other priest without 
great infamy or scandal. It is evident that, unless the danger of 
defamation is actually there and cannot be avoided with sacrifices 
proportionate to the gravity of the affair, the priest does not escape 
the excommunication. 
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VisitING Priest SAYING Mass PRIVATELY ON SUNDAY.—AssIST- 
ANT Priests ACCEPTING AND SAYING H1GH MAssEs.— 
REFUSAL OF ABSOLUTION TO PARENT Not SENDING 

CHILD TO CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
Question: A priest is visiting his relatives in a parish where each priest 
says two Masses on Sunday. May he say Mass on Sunday at the convent 
chapel, which is two blocks distant and where one of the parish clergy says 
Mass on every week day, or must he say it in the parish church so as to 
relieve one of the priests from bination? 


May an assistant keep the High Requiem anniversary Masses given him 
by the people and celebrate them regardless of the pastor’s wish or approval ? 
What about the custom of pastors who reserve all such Masses for them- 
selves ? 

May a confessor refuse absolution, without permission of the Ordinary, 
to a penitent who sends his children to a secular grammar school and has 
no excuse whatever for doing so? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The priest who has obtained leave of absence and is tem- 
porarily released from his duties is not obliged to say Mass on Sun- 
day or week day. If he wishes to say Mass, and undoubtedly the 
Church desires that the priest say Mass daily, especially on Sundays 
and holydays (cfr. Canon 805), he should be left free to choose 
whether he wants to say a public Mass or celebrate privately. It is 
not often that a priest is free on Sunday, and we believe that he 
should not be pressed into service on the couple of Sundays that he 
may be free during the entire year. It is not considerate to ask for 
his services during a short vacation, but he should rather be encour- 
aged to say Mass at his convenience so that more priests on vacation 
may say Mass. Since the priest is legitimately released from duty 
during his vacation, he should not be considered in the question of 
bination. The law permits the Bishop to allow bination when there 
are not enough priests to say a sufficient number of Masses for the 
people on Sundays and holydays; but the priest who is on vacation, 
whether in his own diocese or in another, does not count, but rather 
these who are on duty in the various parishes. 

The assistant priests have no right to make any arrangement for 
public services in the parish church without the explicit or implied 
authorization of the pastor. There is no need of discussion on this 
point, for according to Canon Law the assistants are appointed to 
help the pastor in parish affairs, but have no authority of any kind 
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in the affairs of the parish and the use of the church and other parish 
property except in so far as the pastor gives them authority. Since 
the Church desires that the people go to Holy Mass daily, if possible 
the pastor certainly has the right to say at what hour the assistant 
priests should say Mass during the week. Since High Masses can- 
not be arranged by the assistants because they are not merely private 
Masses, the people who request them should be directed to the pastor, 
If he wishes to say all the High Masses, it may be very selfish, but 
he is free to do in this matter as he pleases, unless a diocesan statute 
demands a fair division of High Masses between the priests of the 
parish. As to Low Masses, the pastor certainly has the right to say 
what Masses shall be made public with announcement of intention 
and day and hour of celebration. There is no special rule of Canon 
Law on the question of publishing High and Low Masses as re- 
quested by the people, but it is quite evident that these things are in- 
cidental to parish affairs generally, and the people should be given a 
chance to have the Masses publicly so that they and others interested 
in the intention may be able to attend that particular Mass. We do 
not think that there is need of prolonged argument on this point, 
for in all the churches here in the East where the writer has assisted 
in parish work it is self-understood that these things are done. That 
practice is very much in harmony with the desire of the Church that 
the faithful have Masses said for the living and the dead. On the 
days where there are no public Masses announced, the assistant 
priests are, of course, free to say Low Masses for people who have 
requested them to say Mass. 

In reference to the refusal of absolution by a confessor, because 
the parents send their children to non-Catholic schools, it is evident 
that the priest in the confessional has no authority to pass judgment 
on this matter. The instruction of the Holy See for the United 
States issued on November 24, 1875 (cfr. Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, nn. 197-199), decrees that the bishop of the diocese 


shall decide whether or not the parents may send their children to 


secular schools. 


ACQUISITION OF CANONICAL DOMICILE 


Question: A business man with a large family residing in parish A 
purchases a business concern in parish B to secure work for some members 
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of his family. The father spends his time between the two concerns, and 
consequently he has two domiciles. This is, I think, the general opinion 
as to his domicile. He sends his daughter to parish B to take charge of the 
household work. This young lady seldom, if ever, returns to her parental 
domicile in parish A. After ten years completely spent in parish B she 
acquires, according to Canon 92 of the Code, a domicile in parish B. As 
she cannot have two domiciles, does she lose her paternal domicile in 
parish A, and does she acquire a paternal or parochial domicile in parish B? 
Your solution in THe Homitetic anp Pastorat Review will be highly 
appreciated. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: If the father has two domiciles, which is possible in 
Canon Law, the minor children also share the two domiciles. Sons 
or daughters cannot acquire a domicile of their own until after 
they have reached the age of twenty-one. Supposing that the 
daughter spoken of by our correspondent was of minor age when 
her father placed her in his business house in parish B, she had a 
domicile there, besides that in parish A, if her father acquired a 
second domicile in parish B. If while staying there she became of 
age and continued to stay there with the intention of remaining 
unless some circumstance in the future induces her to change, she 
acquires a domicile there. Vermeersch-Creusen (“‘Epitome,” I, 183) 


are of the opinion that the intention to stay permanently is suffi- 
ciently expressed by the fact that a person takes up his residence 
in a place indefinitely, that is, without determining the time when 
he shall leave the place. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
New RusstIan SEMINARY AT ROME 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, states that the Supreme Pontiffs 
have always endeavored to bring back to the unity of faith the 
Oriental schismatics, and that he himself has shown his solicitude 
concerning them in his Encyclical “Rerum Orientalium” of last year. 
He desires to do more for them, but seeing in what terrible confu- 
sion all things, divine and human, have been for some years, and how 
the young people of the unfortunate land are being taught hatred 
against both God and man, there seems to be little hope that condi- 
tions shall improve in the near future. The Holy Father, however, 
trusts in God with whom nothing is impossible (Luke, i. 37), and, 
when in the mercy of God the time shall come that the people of 
Russia will be free to worship God, the Catholic Church should 
have men ready who shall be competent leaders in the revival of 
religion. Wherefore, the Holy Father thought of establishing at 
Rome a College for the training of young men from Russia for the 
priesthood. While he was thinking of this plan, some benefactor 
presented to him in honor of St. Theresa, the Little Flower, a large 
sum of money for the purpose. Immediately the Pope selected a 
site for the new College near the Basilica of St. Mary Major, and on 
February 11, 1928, the cornerstone was laid, and the building is 
nearly completed at the present time. The Holy Father now form- 
ally erects the Russian College in honor of St. Theresa, the Little 
Flower, and confides its management to the Society of Jesus (Apos- 
tolic Constitution, August 15, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 577-581). 


PROGRESS OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Certain sections of the Vicariate Apostolic of Tatsienlu and of 
the Diocese of Calcutta have been separated, and the independent 
mission of Sikkim in China has been established and placed in charge 
of the priests of the Seminary of Paris for Foreign Missions (Let- 
ters Apostolic, February 15, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 584). 

A section of the Vicariate Apostolic of the Cape of Good Hope 
has been separated, and the independent mission of Queenstown 
established and given in charge of the priests of the Missionary 
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Society, called the Pallottini Fathers (Letters Apostolic, February 
20, 1929; tbid., 585). 

Part of the territory of the Vicariate Apostolic of Swatow has 
been separated, and the Prefecture Apostolic of Kaying in China 
established and given in charge of the Missionary Society of Mary- 
knoll (Letters Apostolic, February 20, 1929; ibid., 586). 

_  Theterritory of the Vicariate Apostolic of Wuhu has been divided, 

and the Vicariate Apostolic of Anking in China erected and given 
in charge of the Society of Jesus (Letters Apostolic, February 21, 
1929; tbid., 589). 

Another section of the Vicariate Apostolic of Wuhu has been 
erected into the new Vicariate Apostolic of Pengpu in China, and 
given in charge of the Society of Jesus (Letters Apostolic, February 
21, 1929; tbid., 590). 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Chengtingfu in China has been divided, 
and the new Prefecture Apostolic of Chaoshien created and given in 
charge of the native clergy (Letters Apostolic, March 18, 1929; 
ibid., 594). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Sapporo in Japan, in charge of the 
Franciscan Fathers, has been elevated to the rank of a Vicariate 
Apostolic (Letters Apostolic, March 30, 1929; ibid., 596). 


CuHuRCH OF ST. JOSAPHAT AT MILWAUKEE MADE A MINOR 
BASILICA 


The Friars Minor Conventuals at Milwaukee have erected a mag- 
nificent church in honor of St. Josaphat and the Holy See at the 
request of the Archbishop of Milwaukee, of the Bishop of Green Bay 
(who consecrated the church), and the Minister Provincial of the 
Province of St. Anthony, has bestowed upon the church the title of 
Minor Basilica (Letters Apostolic, March 10, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXI, 592). 


FEAST OF ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE EXTENDED TO THE 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


St. Margaret Mary Alacoque is well known to the Catholic world 


for her zeal in promoting devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
permission of the Holy See, her feast had been celebrated in several 
dioceses and religious organizations. Now the Holy Father extends 
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the feast to the whole Church, and ordains that it be kept on October 
17 as a double. The Office and Mass published in the Acta A postol- 
ice Sedis of October 1, 1929 (pp. 601-605), is to be inserted in 
the Breviary and Missal of the secular and religious clergy (Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, June 26, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 606). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Right Rev. John Swint, D.D., Bishop of Wheeling, has been 
made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

The Right Rev. Msgri. Charles Dauray (Diocese of Providence) 
and James Ryan (Archdiocese of Baltimore) have been appointed 
Prothonotaries Apostolic. The following have been appointed 
Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Peter A. 
Foley, Alfred Laliberte, John F. Sullivan, James P. O’Brien (Dio- 
cese of Providence), John M. Mogan, Francis T. Sullivan, Timothy 
C. Abbot (Diocese of Nashville), George Giglinger, Charles James 
Donohoe, James William Gillespie (Diocese of Davenport), Patrick 
Joseph McCormick (Archdiocese of Baltimore), John Hunt (Dio- 
cese of Detroit), Bernard McCabe (Diocese of Middlesborough), 
William M. Hart (Diocese of Rochester), Henry Ward, M. Edmond 
Bric, Thomas A. Roche, William Francis Dittrich (Diocese of 
Trenton). 

Mr. Martin J. Wade (Diocese of Davenport) has been made 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. The 
following have been made Knights of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great: Messrs. Philip Bericher, William Desaulniers, Norbert 
Descelles, James Lepoutre, Wilfred Mathieu, Joseph Roy, Adelard 
Soucy, Elias Vezina (Diocese of Providence), William Frederick 
Montavon (Archdiocese of Baltimore), Andrew Stoddart Reid and 
John Brown (Diocese of Salford). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Bomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouth of January 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
A Day of Wishes and Resolves 


By Aue. T. ZELuEr, C.SS.R. 


“We should live soberly and justly and piously in this world, waiting for the 
blessed hope and coming of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ” 


(Titus, ii. 12, 13). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The idea of New Year's Day. 
I. A day of wishes. (i) The heart of man has made it a day of 
wishes. (ii) Let us make our wishes truly Christian. 
II. A day of resolves. (i) The need of resolutions. (ii) How 
to make resolutions: (a) rich in motives; (b) indisputable; 
(c) attainable. 
Conclusion. 

We commemorate today the day on which our dear Saviour re- 
ceived His name of Jesus. He is our ideal, after whom we all 
aspire. The name of Jesus brings to our minds the entire lovable 
and admirable personality of our Lord. It forms the highest object 
of our wishes and resolves. 

New Year’s Day strikes us as a day of wishes and resolves. An 
old and beautiful custom, dating from time out of mind, has made 
it a day of wishes; and our mail, growing from year to year, re- 
minds us that the custom is still cherished. Human need, on the 
other hand, has made it a day of resolves. 

In the Epistle of this morning, St. Paul outlines what should be 
the object of our wishes and resolves—the deep and true object— 
as he outlines briefly his program of life: “We should live soberly, 
justly and piously in this world, waiting for the blessed hope and 
coming of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


A Day or WISHES 


Custom and the heart of man have made this a day of reciprocal 
good wishes. All beginnings are more or less solemn. You stand 
at the cradle of a child, and involuntarily your thoughts run on to 
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the future—even to the end. And you ask, as in the Gospel one of 
the friends of Elizabeth asked concerning the infant St. John the 
Baptist: ‘What think you will this one be?” You gather at the 
Commencement exercises of our schools and colleges. You see the 
budding youth—grown to young manhood and womanhood—about 
to set out on their various paths in life. Spontaneously comes the 
thought: “What will they make of it?” You stand at the church 
door and see the newly married couple come out, flushed with a new 
joy. They have set the cornerstone of a home, a family; and you 
wonder: “What will they build in the years to come?” At all 
beginnings our thoughts travel naturally to the end. 

We stand at the beginning of a new year, and again our minds 
carry us forward and our hearts put the anxious question: “What 
will it bring?” It may bring sickness; it may bring death and 
bereavements; it may bring estrangements and misunderstandings; 
it may bring difficulties and trials; it may bring sorrow and pain. 
New pleasures too, new successes, may be in its train; new comforts, 
supports, friends, delights. You know how sunshine and shadow 
mingled in the years past—at times most unexpectedly. No wonder 
we wish well, at the beginning of the year, to those who are near 
to us and dear tous. “Nothing is so cheap as wishes,” says someone 
cynically ; “you could wish your worst enemy a Happy New Year.” 

And yet there is nothing so beautiful as this age-old custom. 
Wishes often impel to action, so that we feel inclined to make happy 
those to whom we wish happiness. Wishes often lead to prayer, 
when we realize that there is One who can grant the fulfillment of 
these wishes of ours. Wishes are reminders, too, of the Angels who 
brought to earth the first New Year’s wish, and sang it over the 
fields of Bethlehem: “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 


Let Our WIsHES BE TRULY CHRISTIAN 


In all sincerity, then, let us wish each other a happy New Year. 
But let us realize at the same time what true happiness is. No 
Catholic—in fact, no Christian—can use that word happiness with- 
out thinking of heaven. Heaven is the only true and complete 
happiness, and nothing is really happy on earth except in so far as it 
means an approach to that happiness unending. 

Happy is he who has God’s help in all life’s troubles, dangers, 
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trials, and temptations. Happy is he who seeks true conformity of 
will with the will of the heavenly Father. Happy is he who enjoys 
the presence of God all the hours of the day, and especially the 
presence of Jesus in his heart in Holy Communion. Happy is he 
who knows how to converse with God in prayer. Happy is such a 
one, no matter what life’s chances and vicissitudes may bring. 

A few years ago, Eva Lavalliére attracted the homage of the gay 
world of Paris as an actress. She had a markedly joyous and 
brilliant career. Then suddenly she renounced all worldly satisfac- 
tions in order to work out her life obscurely in a little village in the 
Vosges, in repentance, piety and charity. A little note which she 
left at her death explains her action: “To believe, that is my 
strength. To love, that is my life. The rest? What matters! 
Glory, success, all the satisfactions of life—I have them, I have had 
them; there remains of them only a feeling of profound disgust. 
Nothing is comparable to a little minute of ecstasy. O Jesus, what 
must heaven be, if I may judge it by the short instants when my soul 
is no longer of this world—when my happiness cannot be defined, 
because I do not know what words to use, since words are finite and 


my happiness is infinite! My God, I love You.” 

True happiness, then, should be the meaning of our wishes. In 
this manner we show we are mindful of the words of St. Paul: 
“We should live . . . in this world, waiting for the blessed hope 
and coming of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


A Day OF RESOLVES 


While we greet others today with good wishes, for ourselves we 
are prompted to make good resolutions, for we realize that for 
ourselves good wishes would be idle. It has almost become the 
fashion to decry good resolutions. This is foolish. True, a resolu- 
tion is not everything; but it is worth much. Are we better off 
without them? Is God displeased with us because we made a good 
resolve in a moment of generosity? Are we, in character and 
personality, poorer for having made one? 

Between a man who has made a good resolution and a man who 
has made none, there is a great difference. It is this: the one has 
for a moment at least opened his heart to good and loved it; he has 
seen the gleam of an ideal and visualized it clearly; he has given his 
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heart—in will and intention, at least—to God, despite the knowledge 
of his weakness. The other has even shrunk half-heartedly from 
the very idea of good. 

If then, as we love to quote, “hell is paved with good intentions,” 
it is not because we made them, but because we fail to keep them. 
And it is well to remember, as Hoffding the philosopher points out: 
“The proverb does not speak of good resolutions but of intentions 
only.” 

Resolutions are necessary. It is a need that arises from our very 
nature. A resolution is an act preéminently human, in the true sense 
of that word. For to make a resolution is simply to see with our 
reason and to will with all the energy of our freedom what is to be 
done. It is, therefore, bringing into play our two highest faculties, 
those powers by which we are distinguished from the brute. Out- 
side of these there is only blind instinct and the automatic reactions 
of our bodies. 

For a resolution, therefore, two things are required. First, on 
the part of the mind, to see as clearly as possible the beauty, the pro- 
priety, the necessity, the advantage of a line of action. This is what 
we call “making up our mind” about something. Then, on the part 
of the will, is required a prompt, wholehearted, energetic determina- 
tion that this shall be, despite obstacles, despite hardships. 

Such a resolve, the perfection of human activity, must be a source 
of increased energy, self-respect and power in our personality. We 
begin to think with pleasure of its realization, and the feeling of 
victory adds to our strength. A man with his mind made up thus is 
like the engineer with his hand on the throttle. He is ready to 
start right. 


How WE SHOULD MAKE Our RESOLUTIONS 


But we ought to make our resolutions wisely, not blindly. Hence, 
we must, first of all, make them as rich in motives as possible. We 
must see clearly that a line of action is good for us, is proper for us, 
is even necessary ; that it is advantageous also and easy—easy for us, 
if not by our own power, at least with the help of God, which is 
always at hand, almost as the air is always in readiness for our 
breathing. The resolution must be built on remembrance of our 
past failures and opportunities, on foresight of future needs and 
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chances; it must be deeply felt; it must be formed amid prayer, in 
the presence of our dear Lord and His blessed Mother. It must, 
finally, be steeped in reality—that is, it must be made concrete and 


precise. 

Visualize clearly your ideal—the man or the woman that you 
want to be. See that your falling from that ideal is chiefly in anger, 
in impatience, in gossip, in sensuality, in lack of true piety, in lazi- 
ness, in lack of zeal for God and the Faith. Notice that it is 
chiefly manifested under such and such circumstances. Then resolve 
that in that matter you shall do so and so with the help of such and 
such means. 

St. Francis de Sales’ resolution might serve as an example of a 
fruitful resolve. It helped him to sanctity. It was made during his 
retreat preparatory to his ordination to the priesthood. This was his 
resolve: “Make every moment of the day be a preparation for the 
morrow’s Mass, in such a manner that, should anyone ask me, ‘What 
are you doing at this moment?’ I may be able to say in all truth, ‘I 
am preparing to celebrate Mass.’ ” 

We ought to make our resolutions be indisputable. That is, when 
any opportunity arises, when any temptation comes, do not stop to 
dispute and to discuss what you will do. Acton your resolve. Say 
to yourself: “I thought this all out calmly and coolly, when my 
mind was in a condition to work best; now I am disturbed and 
cannot be reasonable; I could not make a better choice now.” 

Do not attempt too much. Do not look forward too far. The 
resolver who sweeps the whole year with one general resolution, 
will probably find that he has only stirred up the dust to see it settle 
again quickly. When St. Ignatius, in the solitude of Manresa, de- 
cided to devote his life to God, the devil appeared to him, we are 
told, and asked: 

“What! Your whole life? Think how long it may be! Will you 
be able to hold out that long ?” 

“Perhaps not,” St. Ignatius is said to have replied; “I am not 
thinking of that; I shall hold out today, and God will take care of 
tomorrow.” 


CONCLUSION 


Let your good wishes, therefore, be truly Christian wishes, re- 
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peated in prayer, in Mass, in Holy Communion. Let your resolves 
on this day be generous and well made. But, above all, let them be 
written in your hearts, so that you will remember them each day of 
the New Year. 

“It is the custom of those who give retreats to clergymen,” wrote 
the learned and saintly Bishop Alfred A. Curtis, “to appeal to the 
feelings, by saying: “Think of your first Mass, of the fervor you 
had then!’ I must say that in many cases it seems to be very effica- 
cious; though, for my part, I never could understand why they 
should go back to their first Mass, for they ought to be able to say 
after every Mass: “This is the best Mass I have ever said. I have 
offered to God more for souls this day than I have ever done before; 
more love and more zeal for the conversion of souls; I have sacrificed 
to Him more of my own will.” 

Living soberly, and justly, and piously in this world, waiting for 
the blessed hope and coming of the glory our great God and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, let us spend each day of the New Year in such a way 
that we can say: “This is the best day I have ever had.” 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


The Ideal Christian Home 
By Cuar.es C. Mittner, C.S.C. 
“And entering into the house, they found the Child with Mary, His mother” 
(Matt., ii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: . The indocility of modern youth. 
The Holy Family the ideal of the Christian home. 
The attributes of this ideal: love, obedience and unity of 
mind and heart. 
. Parents may not shirk the duty of education. 
Example needed rather than precept. 
. Motives: God’s command and human happiness. 

Parents are sometimes heard to complain that their children do not 
show them the same marks of respect and reverence that character- 
ized the youngsters of earlier generations. They are convinced that 
young people today, so excellent in many other respects, are more 
impatient of parental control, more inclined to criticize their views, 


to flout their commands, to ignore their warnings, and to discredit 
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their counsel and advice. This does not mean, of course, that there 
is a state of open rebellion, of clear-cut defiance, of positive and open 
conflict, but rather a kind of habitual “I-know-better” attitude which 
gradually excludes mutual confidence and trust, engenders silent but 
real antagonisms, and chills that deep and intimate affection of chil- 
dren for parents which makes of a Christian home one of the most 
beautiful elements of social life. 

But if that is so, and to a certain extent there can be no doubt 
about it, does the fault not lie with you parents? Is not the family 
mostly what you make it? Certainly, it will not take care of itself. 
If you do not enjoy the confidence and respect of your children—if 
they prefer other company to your own, other places than the home 
in which to spend their leisure hours, other persons than yourselves 
in whom to confide their joys and their sorrows and to seek direction 
in their perplexities—the chances are that you can charge most of it 
up to your failure to meet fully and generously the duties incumbent 
upon you. It is, of course, not easy to acquit yourselves of these 
duties. They involve sacrifices of much time and many legitimate 
pleasures. The training of children requires constant observation, 


good example, unstinted love, and endless patience. But difficult 
things lose much of their power to discourage when one rightly 
understands why and how one should meet and grapple with them. 
And it seems to me that there could be no more favorable time to 
consider this question than during this season when the Holy Family, 
that model for all Christian homes, is so frequently before our 
minds, 


THE IDEAL OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Now, there are certain characteristics of the Holy Family that not 
even the most superficial observer can fail to see. In the eyes of the 
Divine Child we can see the light of that infinite love which made 
Him, the adorable Word of God, take unto Himself for our sake a 
human body and a human soul. In the most pure heart of His ever 
blessed Mother we know that there flames an affection which can be 
measured only by the fullness of Divine Grace, by reason of which 
she herself was immaculately conceived. And with them both, 
watching over their safety and providing for their needs and sharing 
in their glory, is St. Joseph, the true and loyal spouse and foster 
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father, the just man. There surely is love one for another, the 
purest, the most ardent, the most generous that ever blossomed in 
the heart of man. And because love is there, all things, even the 
seemingly impossible, become glorious facts, unmistakable examples 
for all time to come. There the first is last and the last is first. 
There the Divine Child—first in dignity, first in wisdom, first in 
power, first in all that among men gives title to honor and prece- 
dence and right to command—He it is that places Himself last and 
is subject tothem. The Creator subject to, obeying, and doing the 
will of His creatures! Because love is there, humility is there, and 
with humility, obedience. Love, deep, strong, simple and sincere— 
what else can be its fruit but that subordination of one will to an- 
other, that willingness to submit to authority which is of the very 
essence of ordered social life? Love, obedience, unity of mind and 
will, order, these are the things we see in the Holy Family; these 
are the things without which no family can measure up to the Chris- 
tian ideal. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Is there a home, a family, in which there is no love, no obedience, 
no unity or union? Perhaps not. It is hard to conceive of one in 
which there would be no affection or friendliness or order. But 
there are many families in which charity is so cold, and the humility 
of obedience so weak, and the oneness of mind and heart so lacking 
that neither peace nor harmony can find a place to lodge. These are 
the families which are unhappy. It is from these that complaints 
arise from parents and children alike, from these that both seek relief 
in escape. 

What remedy is there for such a condition? Is love, then, an art 
that can be taught? Is there a science of humility and obedience? 
Is it possible for parents—modern parents if you wish, living in this 
contemporary atmosphere of external distraction and internal unrest 
and discontent—is it possible for them to weld their families into 
such solid unities as to resist the corroding influence of the time- 
spirit and the allurements of worldly pleasure? What questions to 
raise! It is like asking whether the grace of the Divine Sacraments 
is strong enough to enable us to live a truly Christian life in the face 
of the world, the flesh and the devil. It is like asking whether the 
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love of God can be made stronger than the love of self or the love 
of pleasure. 

Love is an art, and God, our Father, our Saviour, our Sancti- 
fier, is the master of that art. He has taught it to us first by example 
and then by precept, and He has sanctioned that precept by the offer 
of eternal happiness and the threat of eternal misery. The pursuit of 
virtue, of humility, of charity, and of obedience is a science, the 
science whose subject matter is the life and the teachings of our 
Lord and the example of His Saints. Like every other art, the 
art of love expresses the beautiful through devotion to what is good. 
Like every other science, the science of virtue aims to discover the 
truth, so that it may minister to our greater freedom. And as the 
will of man is moved by goodness, and the mind of man by truth, 
so the heart of man responds both to what is good and what is true. 


PARENTS Duty oF EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN 


Your children belong to you. Their education is at once your 
precious privilege and sacred duty. You have them in your midst 
during their most impressionable years, when their little hearts are 
most sensitive to love and their little minds most eager and inquisi- 


tive for knowledge, and when their little wills are most easily influ- 
enced. Whose fault is it if you do not then teach them to love God 
by showing how much He has loved them, and teach them to love you 
by giving them the example of your love for Him and for them? 
And if they ask you, as they will ask you, why you pray or fast or 
attend Mass or confess your sins or approach the Holy Table or 


refrain from the ways of the world, what else can your answer be 
than that it is to please God who has commanded it, and commanded 
it because it is for your good and theirs? If not pressed too far, the 
analogy of your sonship under God and your boy’s sonship under 
you is not only legitimate, but can be made a most telling object 
lesson in inculcating in your children the love and obedience and the 
deference towards you which would make your home what both you 
and they really desire it to be. 


TEACHING BY EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT 


Perhaps this is only another way of saying that you cannot shift 
the task of educating your children wholly upon the shoulders of any- 
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body else. Teachers at school may remind them of the Divine Com- 
mandment: “Honor thy father and thy mother”; or quote to them 
and comment upon some of the terrifying texts of the Old Testa- 
ment: “‘Cursed be he that honoreth not his father and his mother” 
(Deut., xxvii, 16), or “The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth the labor of his mother in bearing him, let the ravens of 
the brooks pick it out, and the young eagles eat” (Prov., xxx. 17), 
But without your own living example of fidelity to God, your 
Father, in all the daily affairs of home life, their teaching will sound 
academic, if not unreal. And in this same connection it is not too 
much to say that, if you do not love your home, neither will your 
children. If you do not by all the little but important arts of house- 
hold economy seek to make it attractive, if you do not maintain in it 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness and culture, so that your children may 
find there both relaxation and stimulation of mind, then you have 
in that fact alone a sufficient explanation for their drifting away 
from your company and gradually adopting views and attitudes con- 
trary to your own, and perhaps also contrary to the Faith itself. 


MorTIvEs 


It cannot be said that this is impossible, for there are many homes 
in which it is done. No one denies that there will be difficulties. But 
what good work is free from them? What is wanted is strong 
motives to offset thoughtlessness and indifference and the fear of the 
sacrifices involved. For some it is enough to know that this work is 
a duty imposed upon them by the state of matrimony into which they 
have entered. Their faith is alive, strong, active, generous. It is 
God’s will, they know, and that is enough, enough to spur them on 
to every necessary effort, enough to lighten whatever burdens may 
have to be carried. Happy indeed such parents, for the shallow and 
false maxims of the world will pass them by untouched. Their 
homes will inevitably approach the joy and the peace of Nazareth. 

But for those for whom this supernatural motive is insufficient, 
who feel the need of additional encouragement, surely it may be said 
that in nothing will they find greater joy or happiness than in devo- 
tion to the families they have founded. For will not youthful way- 
wardness, the result of your neglect, bring worry and anxiety and 
bitter remorse in later years? What pleasures that you may now en- 
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joy, while you are neglecting your families, can even begin to com- 
pensate for the distress and possibly the disgrace that they will bring 
upon you when age shall have overtaken you and when they shall 
have gone from under your roof? You know well that there is 
nothing you would then prefer to their affection and their solicitude 
for you. And you know, too, that you cannot hope to have that 
affection and to benefit by that solicitude if now, when they have 
every right to expect it from you, you do not give it to them. 

There is a justice in these things as well as an injustice, and each 
will bring its own reward. You will reap what you have sown. 
What your harvest will be, depends upon yourself here and now. 
It may be a home, cheerless, cold, discordant—a failure if not a 
tragedy—or it may be a replica of the Holy Family, the nearest 
approach to an earthly paradise that it is within the powers of man 
to create. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
The Family and the Holy Eucharist 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them” (Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The love and care which Jesus Christ on earth 
bestowed on the family is continued through the Most Holy 
Eucharist. 


(1) The father and the Most Holy Eucharist. 

(2) The mother and the Most Holy Eucharist. 

(3) The children and the Most Holy Eucharist. 

Conclusion: The duties of parents towards their own families and 
the evils that affect modern married life. 

The Christian family is the foundation upon which all human 
society is based, the great cornerstone which links and keeps in order 
the whole structure of social life. For this reason our Divine 
Saviour during His life and work on this earth showed a special 
love, care and devotion to family life. He Himself with Mary and 
Joseph founded at Nazareth the first Christian family as a model 
for all times and generations, and enjoyed in it during thirty years 
the happiness of the most intimate family life. He demonstrated 
before the whole world at the marriage feast at Cana on the occa- 
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sion of His first miracle the high dignity and importance of married 
life. He raises marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament by trans- 
lating it from the morass of sensuality to the fertile soil of sacra- 
mental grace. He endowed marriage with the nobility of unity and 
indissolubility. 

But our Divine Saviour did not want to surround the family 
merely during His earthly life with His special care and devotion; 
He wanted also after His death to show and preserve for it His 
saving love, and open to it in the Most Holy Eucharist an unceas- 
ing source necessary for its life and endeavor. For the Holy 
Eucharist is the Sacrament of love and peace, of faithfulness and 
devotion. Loveand peace, faithfulness and devotion are the highest, 
most precious possessions of a family; upon them rest the happiness 
and welfare of the parents, from them flow all the blessings of family 
life. 


THE FATHER AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 


Only a family into which flows the stream of graces proceeding 
from the Most Holy Eucharist can possess and enjoy these highest 
and most precious endowments of family life. For every Holy Com- 
munion is a reaffirmation of conjugal fidelity, a glorification of con- 
jugal love, a guarantee of conjugal peace. For the husband who 
returns from the Table of the Lord glorified by the splendor of sac- 
ramental grace which surrounds his brow, Jesus Christ is the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and end of family life. From Him he 
receives strength and blessing to fulfill his labors for the family; 
from Him he receives help and consolation in the dark hours of 
affliction; from Him he learns the high conception of the greatness 
and extent of the duties he took upon himself before the altar of 
God ; from Him he draws the resolution to put these duties into prac- 
tice in a good, model family life. He knows and feels that he is 
the head of the family, but in the same manner as Christ is the head 
of the Church. His authority is not given for selfishness and dom- 
ineering over others, but it bows itself in all humility before Jesus 
Christ and keeps passion in strict self-restraint and sensuality in 
check. Thus, the Holy Eucharist transforms the man into an ideal 
of a Christian husband. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 

But how great and powerful is the influence of the Holy Euchar- 
ist upon the Christian wife! Her position in the family is expressed 
in the words of Holy Writ: “Let women be subject to their hus- 
bands, as to the Lord; because the husband is the head of the wife, 
as Christ is the head of the Church. He is the saviour of his body. 
Therefore, as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives 
be to their husbands in all things” (Eph., v. 22-24). For this rea- 
son the wife submits to the God-given authority of her husband, not 
in dishonoring fear, but in free subjection. By the fear of God, 
modesty, love of her family and activity, she makes her home an 
image of the Holy House of Nazareth. Her love for her husband 
and children is that kind of a love of which the Apostle says that it 
“is patient and kind, envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed 
up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, which never falleth away.” Her love is like 
the love of Christ for His Church, like the saving love of the Saviour 
capable of all sacrifices. How many Christian women without fre- 
quent Communion would be incapable of fulfilling their duties 
towards husbands and children in that heroic manner which the 
silent heroism of patient, sacrificing love demands of them! 


THE CHILDREN AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 


But the Holy Eucharist becomes in an especial manner the source 
of graces and blessings when the marriage is blessed with children, 
when it expands into a family. For the cares and sorrows of par- 
ents the Saviour has ever a wide, large heart, and even today the 
Eucharistic Saviour works miracles as He did during His earthly life, 
during which He could never refuse His help and assistance to the 
prayers of parents. He who heard the royal officer when he begged 
for the cure of his son, and raised to life again the daughter of the 
head of the synagogue, Jairus, and the son of the widow of Naim, 
will not refuse help and consolation to the sorrowing hearts of par- 
ents when in Holy Communion they approach His heart with their 
sorrows and cares. As a helper and consoler, He enters in Holy 
Communion into the hearts of parents and lets them thoroughly 
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experience how He shares in their cares and sorrows, how great is 
His desire to hear their prayers and to impart to each family His 
happiness and His blessing. 

And when the children under the wise guidance of faithful par- 
ents have advanced to the day of their first Holy Communion, on 
which they receive the Eucharistic Lover of children into their fast- 
beating hearts, the Holy Eucharist becomes the coéducator with the 
parents. He establishes in the hearts of the children a garden of 
grace and virtue; He admonishes them to become, by a faithful 
observance of the fourth commandment, after His holy example in 
the house of Nazareth, a joy and consolation to their parents now, 
and a help and support for them in their old age. 

And when the hour comes when destiny or calling separates the 
children from the parental roof, it is a consolation for anxious par- 
ents to know that they are still united with their children through 
the mysterious bonds of the Most Holy Eucharist, through the Holy 
Communion which they offer up for one another. 

So mighty are the bonds of Eucharistic grace that they unite par- 
ents and children even beyond this life, even after the death of the 
parents, because these are bonds that the death of the parents can- 
not rend. The Holy Eucharist, the Bread of eternal life, unites again 
what death has divided into a family united in Christ Jesus. In the 
Holy Eucharist earth, purgatory and Heaven are united; the Sacri- 
fice of prayer, mercy and thanksgiving is the link. 


MopERN ABUSES OF MARRIAGE 


After these consolatory thoughts we must unfortunately turn our 
minds to those sorrowful and depraved conditions of many modern 
marriages, which are often featured by self-imposed absences of 
children and crimes against the nascent life. The womb of the 
mother becomes a tomb, the cradle a coffin. The parents who should 
give life to children become the destroyers of life. Here apply the 
words of St. James the Apostle: “For this is not wisdom descending 
from above; but earthly, sensual, devilish” (James, iii. 15). As 
abominable and unnatural as this crime is, infidels endeavor to 
defend it as a protection for the health and welfare of the family, 
and heavy labors for the daily bread lead many a mother into the 
temptation of making use of these condemned means of criminal 
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self-help and self-protection. Will a mother, who in Holy Com- 
munion receives the Divine Lover of Children, be able to destroy the 
life of her own child, in whose mysterious creation she becomes the 
co-worker of the Almighty? Is not in this case the Most Holy 
Eucharist the best protection of the unborn child? 

Great and wide is the field of apostolic activity and enlightenment 
which Divine Providence has assigned to Catholic parents in behalf 
of Christian family life. Labor as apostles in the circle of your own 
family, as well as in public life, wherever it is possible to further the 
sanctity and indissolubility of Christian marriage. Build the house 
of your family on the firm foundation of faith and of the holy com- 
mandments of God. Foster and nourish on the hearth of your fam- 
ily the holy fire of the fear of God and love of God by daily prayer, 
by the sanctification of Sundays and holydays, and above all by fre- 
quent reception of the Most Holy Eucharist. It banishes the pest 
of immorality, it purifies the atmosphere of family life, it does not 
allow love to grow cold. Take care and nourish your children in 
Christian faith and love, make your house an abode of love, an isle 
of the blessed into which the filth of the so-called modern enlighten- 
ment cannot penetrate. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Our Lady’s Intercession 
By J. S. Lineen, B.A. 


“And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother of 
Jesus was there. And Jesus also was invited, and His disciples to the marriage” 
(John, ii. 1, 2). 

SYNOPSIS: (1) Description of scene 
(2) Outstanding feature of scene. 
(3) “Woman” explained 
(4) Other difficulties explained. 
(5) Conclusion. 


So simply and vividly is the marriage feast described by St. John 
that it seems like reading in our morning paper the account of some 
recent event. The mind of the Beloved Disciple was open to strong 
impressions in all that pertained to his Master’s doings, and with 
full knowledge and a clear recollection he has little difficulty in 
reconstructing the scene in the minds of his readers. 
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“On the third day,” he says, “there was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee.” “Of course you remember,” he seems to say to us, “what 
happened on the two previous days.” The most trivial events of 
those divinely memorable days were ever fresh in his own mind, 
and the possibility of any one being ignorant of them seems beyond 
his conception. 

The Mother of Jesus was there. So were Jesus and His disciples. 
The wine was running short, much to the bewilderment of the 
Mother, for well she realized the embarrassment which shortage of 
such a necessary commodity would entail. She approaches her divine 
Son with this seemingly casual though significant remark: “They 
have no wine.” She does not seem to pay much heed to the import 
of His answer. What matters to her is that her implied wish has 
reached His ears, and with a mother’s instinct she knows what He 
will do. “Woman,” said He, “what is it to me and to thee? My 
hour is not yet come.” 

Unperturbed by His remark, with reverential assurance she says 
to the waiters: “Whatever He shall say to you, do ye.” Mary’s 
wishes are fulfilled. The water is changed into wine. The feelings 


of the young couple are spared. The Mother’s power of intercession 
is registered for all future generations to read. “This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and He manifested His glory, 
and His disciples believed in Him.” — 


OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF SCENE 


From the circumstances attendant on this first miracle many les- 
sons are to be learned. The contract of Christian Marriage, accord- 
ing to the Church’s teachings, is here raised to the dignity of a 
Sacrament. The infinite power of the God-made-Man, hitherto 
practically concealed, shines out resplendent. A careful examination 
of the narrative, however, seems to indicate that the Mother’s influ- 
ence over her Divine Son is the outstanding feature of the scene. 

Mary is the central figure of the picture, the pivot on which every- 
thing turns. Entering in at the beginning, she sees the whole matter 
through. Though there is never any question of exalting her dignity 
at the expense of her Son’s, the most salient feature is her exaltation 
at the hands of her Son. “Mary the mother of Jesus was there. 
And Jesus also was invited and His disciples to the marriage.” 
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Mary was there. Is not the meaning of the Beloved Disciple obvious ? 
“Focus all your attention,” he seems to say, “on Mary. She is the 
center of attraction. All other incidents converge in her. They 
are merely the setting of the picture—the background, the shading, 
the deep dark lines; she the central figure.” This is the sentence 
which because of its prominence and emphasis arrests attention. 
Mary was there, not as an ordinary guest, but as the ruling spirit of 
the occasion, overseeing the arrangements, suggesting to Jesus, 
directing the waiters. Her influence with her Son and her motherly 
solicitude for His adopted brothers and sisters are displayed in a 
manner more forcible than words can express. 


A DIFFICULTY EXPLAINED 


There are those who read into our Lord’s words to His Mother— 
“Woman, what is it to Me or to thee?”’—an insult, a slur, or at least 
a mild rebuke for her presumption. With them “the wish is father 
of the thought.”’ Catholics in their estimation give too much prom- 
inence to our Lady, and nothing would bolster up their position or 
justify their attitude better than this assumed slight on such an 


important occasion. 

The facts, however, are against them. The expression “Woman” 
may sound discourteous to our ears, but in the original Aramaic in 
which our Lord spoke, or in its Greek translation used by St. John, 
no such interpretation is possible. “In the word, gunai, as employed 
in the Greek, there is not the slightest tinge of reproof or severity. 
The address is that of courteous respect, even of tenderness,” writes 
Dr. Wescott, a distinguished Protestant commentator. Dr. Whately, 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, friend and professor of Newman, 
bears testimony to the same fact, asserting in one of his sermons 
that this same word “in classical Greek writers is applied even to a 
queen.” Consequently, far from conveying a slur, insult or slight, 
the word, “Woman,” is consistent with the utmost respect and ten- 
derness. To use the expression of Dean Farrar in his “Life of 
Christ,” a work so popular amongst Anglicans, it is “perfectly con- 
sistent with the most delicate courtesy and the most feeling consid- 


eration.” 
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OTHER DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED 


, 


The use of the word, “Woman,” is not the only point that calls 
for explanation. There is the hesitating attitude of the Master when 
He says: “What is it to Me or to thee?” Also, His seeming inde- 
cision as to the advisability of working His first public miracle so 
soon; “My hour is not yet come’; His subsequent action in ap- 
proaching the waiters and changing the water into wine; in fine, 
every known gesture of the God-made-Man is worthy of our most 
careful thought and attention. 

Did the Son of the living God deem all these circumstances 
advisable, if His sole object was to relieve the temporary embarrass- 
ment of a few insignificant individuals by supplying them with a 
few extra gallons of wine? A purpose so trivial would scarcely call 
for such perplexing concomitant circumstances in the case of Him 
who was infinite in intelligence and power. Christ came as a 
teacher of men. No one knew better than He how to inculcate His 
principles and stress His teachings in a manner calculated to suit 
the minds of His pupils. It was not His policy to cast the pearls of 
truth before swine. Rather would He hide them or cloak them over 
in such a way that painstaking and sincere thinkers would easily find 
and appreciate them. Many a time He stopped short in His teach- 
ings, and designedly left His\meaning obscure to fix the attention of 
His hearers, excite their curiosity, and rouse their questions. Though 
infinite in power, He sometimes in the working of miracles stooped 
to the use of ceremonies, leading the afflicted aside, applying His 
fingers to the ears of the deaf man, looking up to heaven, etc., as if 
His mere wish were not all-sufficient. On the road to Emaus He 
feigned to pass the home of the two disciples so as to be constrained 
by them to enter, and thus provide an opportunity of rewarding their 
hospitality by manifesting Himself to them in the breaking of bread. 

From His general bearing in treating with men, we may, there- 
fore, logically conclude that accident or indecision played no part in 
His mind; that His original intention was always adhered to; and 


that any seeming change was meant merely for our instruction and 
guidance. In Christ’s action, therefore, we can see no slight or lack 
of respect to the Mother who bore Him. Rather are we impressed 
by His wonderful consideration for her wishes and His condescen- 
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sion in stressing for our information the magnitude of her power 
of intercession. 


CoNCLUSION 


The great and outstanding lesson of the wedding feast is made 
clear for all time to Mary’s children by Jesus, the fruit of her womb. 
Chosen as the most blessed amongst women to be the mother of the 
Saviour, she remains the great channel by which His merits are to 
reach us. Ever solicitous for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the children committed to her care, she will prove herself our 
advocate in all our necessities. Her power and influence with her 
Son have grown and strengthened. Her love for her children has 
not waned. Crowned in heaven as queen of angels and mother of 
men, she is today as capable, as it were, of influencing her Divine 
Son as she was at the marriage feast of Cana of Galilee. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Sin, Its Curse, Retribution and Antidote 
By RicHARD CooKSON 
“And behold a leper came and adored Him, saying: ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 


canst make me clean’” (Matt., viii. 2). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Thé physical and mental horrors of leprosy. 
The leprosy of sin. 
The piteous state of the sinner. 
Naaman the leper. 
V. Naaman’s cure and its lesson for sinners. 

To behold a friend in trouble or distress, to come in contact with 
the poor and the needy, to read or hear of a calamity or disaster, to 
visit a hospital and see the sick, the suffering and the dying, to stand 
by the deathbed of one near and dear to us, are incidents in the life 
of man that call for pity, excite compassion, and arouse sympathy. 
Though these scenes are distressing to witness and decidedly sym- 
pathy-inspiring, none the less they dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the lot of one who has become a victim of leprosy. 


According to a modern authority, leprosy has been described as a 
“universal cancer.” The incident in today’s Gospel of the leper 
coming to our Lord will receive a more realistic touch, and bring 
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home to us in a more telling fashion the plight of one so unforty- 
nately afflicted, if we attempt a description of this awful disease. 

Undoubtedly, leprosy is the worst affliction that can ever befall 
any creature. Its ravages are as complete as they are fatal, and 
they are as repulsive as they are contagious. Once a person is laid 
low by this awful and most virulent of physical distempers, there is 
no hope of recovery. The skin becomes discolored and shrivelled, 
the body becomes an unsightly mass of wounds, ulcers and sores, 
the limbs mortify and eventually drop off, the voice sounds raucous 
and deathlike, the breath is fetid, the eyes become bleared and a 
pungent matter exudes out of them, while the nails fall off the 
fingers and toes. Even in recent times it is known that one leper 
who had lost half his feet tied boards from the knees downwards 
so that thus he might drag himself from one place to another. 

What added to the misery and awfulness of leprosy in olden times 
was that its victims were ostracized, and, not only were they kept 
apart from the rest of humanity, but even their own kith and kin 
were perforce compelled to leave them to their fate. Thus, lepers 
held no intercourse with the rest of men, they had to go about bare- 
headed, and wear a characteristic dress which branded them as 
unclean; their food was put out for them at an appointed place, as 
if they were dangerous wild beasts, and wherever they went they 
had to give warning of their approach by crying out: “I am unclean, 
I am unclean.” Finally, the mental agony was so indescribably 
excruciating that the wonder is that all the lepers did not become 
raving lunatics. Hence, they longed and pined for death to release 
them from the thraldom of their utter helplessness. 


TuHeE Leprosy or SIN 


Such a description conveys but a little idea of this dread disease. 
Distasteful, hideous, revolting, and perhaps nauseating are the hor- 
rors of leprosy, yet how much greater is the defilement of the 
leprosy of sin! From the fall of man down to the present day and 
then on to the crack of doom, nothing can and nothing ever will sur- 
pass in defilement and hideousness the leprosy of sin. Sin affects the 
soul in the same way as leprosy affects the body, producing similar 
disquietudes and leading to similar consequences. Sin disturbs the 
harmony of the soul, it withers up its transcendent powers, it de- 
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ranges its functions, it paralyzes its energies, it robs it of its vigor, 
blasts its joys, covers it with loathsomeness, and, unless repented 
of, will inevitably plunge it into eternal horrors of damnation. 

Sin, brethren, is the most tremendous calamity which creation 
knows; the malady of leprosy was confined to a few, but the foul 
contagion of the leprosy of sin is universal. Leprosy affected only 
the body, not the soul; sin is fatal to both. The one had reference 
to time and soon ran its course; the other reaches into eternity, and 
brings in its train unending anguish and irreparable ruin. It is a 
fearful thing to be stricken with leprosy, but what is such an awful 
affliction compared to the punishment due to sin unforgiven and 
unremoved ? 


THE PitTrous STATE OF THE SINNER 


The Sacred Scriptures call sin death, but the worst part of it is 
not death. It is something so mournful, so degrading and so vile 
as to find no parallel in any earthly disorder—something so woeful 
and so dread that God Himself has abstained from words in which 
to describe it. So, our enfeebled minds, except perhaps in some 
moment of their acutest pangs, are utterly at a loss to form even 
the faintest conception of its real enormity and malice. 

What was the wretchedness of the poor leper in today’s Gospel 
compared to the wrath of God, which the sinner incurs and the 
effects of which are merely hinted at in those terrifying words: 
“Depart from Me, ye cursed.” To be denounced, to be found guilty, 
to be put in the condemned cell, and from _ thence be led to the 
gallows is an ordeal which surpasses all dread human experiences. 
What, then, must it be to be execrated, condemned and cast out by 
an angry God? 

No art, no wisdom and no labor of man can deliver the sinner 
from such a terrible retribution. What is this curse? It is a com- 
mand to the universe to dry up every fountain of delight and to 
open the sluice gates of every overwhelming and avenging stream 
upon the guilty soul. It is the sealing of the door of heaven, it is 
nothing less than eternal banishment from light and life into devil- 
ridden regions, where the sin-stained soul shall be enveloped and 
penetrated with misery and torture, immense and incessant, where 
it will find in all beings a universal hell—a hell within, a hell with- 
out, and a hell in the very thought of God Himself. 
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NAAMAN THE LEPER 


Let me here narrate to you an incident out of the Fourth Book 
of Kings, an incident which suggests a useful lesson and a fitting 
conclusion to this morning’s discourse. It appears that a certain 
Syrian general, by name Naaman, who “was a great man with his 
master, and honorable,” a man who was held in high esteem amongst 
his countrymen; “a valiant man and rich, but”—ah yes, brethren, 
there must be a “but” when we consider wordly distinction and 
emolument—“but he was a leper.” Now, the Syrian had on oc- 
casions made excursions into the land of Israel and had taken several 
prisoners, amongst whom was “a little maid and she waited upon 
Naaman’s wife.” This little maid was a God-fearing soul, and had 
learnt those lessons of forgiveness which are only taught by the 
accredited ambassadors of an all-forgiving God. 

Thus it was “she said to her mistress : ‘I wish my master had been 
with the prophet that is in Samaria; he would certainly have healed 
him of the leprosy which he hath.’”’ So conspicuously noble and 
consistently edifying had been her character during her captivity that 
her words had the desired effect. Because of her suggestion, and 
because of her suggestion only, preparations were made for Naaman 
to visit the prophet, Eliseus. This incident should remind and con- 
vince us that there is no condition of circumstances or of life in 
which there is not some opportunity or other of doing good. 


NAAMAN’S CURE 


Naaman set off with a large retinue accompanying him, and 
eventually “he stood at the door of the house of Eliseus.” As if to 
show perhaps that the prophetic office was superior to the general’s, 
that a general was only accidentally distinguished, but that a prophet 
was a God-inspired medium, Eliseus “sent a messenger to him (Naa- 
man) saying : ‘Go, and wash seven times in the Jordan, and thy flesh 
shall recover health and thou shalt be made clean.’ ”’ 

This message not only piqued but exceedingly incensed the 
haughty Naaman, and he in no way concealed his anger. Doubtless, 
he imagined that a patrician like himself would not have to take 
the ordinary, plebeian method of cure. He probably expected that 
a general of his high repute would be healed amidst pomp and 
pageantry, attended by Eliseus and the chief officials and in the 
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presence of a watching and admiring throng. At all events, the 
following remarks do not exclude such an explanation: “Are not 
the Abana and the Pharphar rivers of Damascus better than all the 
waters of Israel, that I may wash in them, and be made clean.” 
Whereupon, being enraged, he decided to return. 

Undoubtedly Naaman would have gone off, had not his servants 
come and spoken to him, and said: “Father, if the prophet had bid 
thee to do some great thing, surely thou shouldst have done it; how 
much rather what he now hath said to thee: ‘Wash and thou shalt 
be made clean.’”” Naaman, recognizing the truth of what the ser- 
vants had said and feeling convinced that in following the prophet’s 
orders he would be cured, alighted from his chariot, bathed seven 
times in the Jordan, and was cleansed of his leprosy. 


THE LESSON FOR THE SINNER 


Brethren, we have many Naamans in our midst today. The lep- 
rosy of Naaman was one which rendered him unclean, and thereby 
subjected him to many degradations and defilements, but how much 
greater is the degradation of sin! However, just as there was a 


miraculous cure for Naaman, so likewise there is another miracu- 
lous cure for the foul, leprous contagion of sin. I need not delay 
to acquaint you of this wonderful panacea, for it is none other than 
the Sacrament of Penance. Ask and you shall receive; seek and you 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened; wash and you shall be 
cleansed. 

Where sin has abounded, the grace of Confession does much 
more abound. There is no difficulty that it does not overcome; there 
is no obstacle that it cannot remove; there is no leprous defilement 
that it cannot heal, and there is no soul on the highway to hell that 
it cannot stay and secure. When the understanding has been dark- 
ened, besotted and clogged, Confession enlightens it by its won- 
drous graces; when the imagination has run riot, Confession reor- 
ganizes it; when the soul has wandered into regions of vice, sen- 
suality and uncontrol, Confession reclaims it. 

The wonderful efficacy of Confession is that it does not cease to 
operate until its entire object is accomplished, until the members of 
the body, once instruments of Satan, become powerful means for 
spiritual good, and the faculties of the soul, which were estranged 
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and hostile, are brought back again into the service of God. Con- 
fession calls Heaven and earth together to learn of the story of 
repentance; it proclaims in the courts of Heaven that another sin- 
ner has been reconciled to God, and it confers upon the forgiven sin- 
ner the inheritance which the God-Man acquired by His Precious 
Blood. 

Such is the power of Confession, so suited to the wants of a sin- 
ful humanity. Come, sinner, come like Naaman and be cleansed in 
“the waters of Israel.” It is without price; all that God asks and 
requires of you is that you come and be made clean. Who will not 
come? Oh, do not, do not, I beseech you, turn a deaf ear to God’s 
invitation, which He so freely and so graciously vouchsafes to you. 
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Bonk Reviews 


MODERN CATECHETICAL METHODS 


The application of the results of modern psychological research to 

teaching has brought about a most remarkable improvement of didactic 
methods. Modern ways of teaching have robbed the school of its ter- 
rors and taken the wearisome drudgery out of the classroom work. The 
process of learning has been rendered attractive to the child, which now 
looks with an entirely different eye on the school and the teacher. What 
this change means in happiness to the child, the greater part of whose 
day is associated with the school, can readily be imagined. Considered 
from the standpoint of happiness, the transformation unquestionably 
is a blessing. Few would be willing to put the child back into the old- 
time school environment with its atmosphere of austerity, even though 
the new methods have not altogether accomplished what they were ex- 
pected to do. It is something worthwhile after all that the school life 
of the child has been brightened and relieved of its gloom. 
"It is the prevailing impression that the teaching of religion has not to 
the same extent as other branches of learning benefited by the modern 
methods. Dark shadows still hang over the classroom in which re- 
ligion is being taught. Here the old-time gloom has not yet been com- 
pletely dispelled. Well, it is time that the teacher of religion fall in line 
with the onward march of modern progress. There is no conceivable 
reason why he should lag behind. It is a consoling fact that the vast 
majority of religious teachers are making every effort to modernize the 
teaching of their subject-matter. The recent appearance of several 
treatises on catechetical methods amply proves this fact, for in the realm 
of literature as well as that of economics the law of demand and supply 
rules supreme. Competent pedagogues and psychologists are trying 
to adapt modern didactic methods to the teaching of religion, and are 
placing in the hands of the teachers of religion the means that will help 
them to render their instructions both more effective and more attrac- 
tive. Such assistance will be greatly appreciated and ardently welcomed 
by practical teachers, whose manifold and arduous tasks make it im- 
possible for them to engage in theoretical studies, but who will be glad 
to accept the practical conclusions. It is a privilege to bring to their at- 
tention a book that will give splendid service and prove of the greatest 
help. Dr. Rudolph G. Bandas, who combines theoretical knowledge with 
actual experience, has written a volume on catechetical methods that 
will rank with the best on the subject.* 


* Catechetical Methods. Standard Methods of Teaching Religion. By Rudolph 
G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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The introductory chapter on the development of catechization in the 
Church is to the mind of the reviewer of basic importance. It shows 
how ill-advised are the attacks on the Catechism. The enemies of the 
Catechism usually forget that this indispensable little book is primarily 
intended for the teacher, and only secondarily for the pupil. They also 
overlook that it does not embody a method of teaching, and that as a 
matter of fact it is reconcilable with any didactic method. The author 
arrives at the following conclusion: “It is clear that a Diocesan Cate- 
chism approved by the Ordinary—and a fortiori a universal Catechism 
—constitutes the chief object and center of all catechization. It would 
offer the groundwork and serve as a guide for the catechist’s more de- 
tailed oral explanations.” That is emphatically the right point of view 
and should be duly stressed. 


In other chapters the author shows how the Bible, Church History, 
Liturgy and the sacred hymns can be profitably used to illustrate and 
bring home doctrinal truths and to exploit them for the heart and the 
affections. Rightly he insists on vitalization of the teaching of religion, 
and accentuates the point that religion does not address itself exclusively 
to the mind but takes in the entire personality. The integration of 
religion with other branches of human learning is ably handled in an 
extensive chapter that should be deeply pondered, for it is a sad fact 
that in many of our schools religion occupies an isolated position and 
fails to permeate the entire curriculum. Religion must not only have a 
privileged place in our Catholic schools, but must put its impress on 
every other subject. 


Christ will always be our supreme model in teaching religion as well 
as in every other activity. To this our exalted Model the author devotes 
a very inspiring and thoughtful chapter. In succession, the various 
catechetical methods that have attained to some popularity are, then, 
reviewed. We are treated to a very thorough and discerning exposition 
of the methods of St. Sulpice, Dr. Stieglitz, Dr. Poppe, Dr. Shields, the 
so-called Sower Method and the Fulda Lehrplan. To all of these search- 
ing but sympathetic criticism is applied, and the fine features which 
they embody are made to stand out in clear relief. This critical analysis 
furnishes the basis for the last chapter, which is chiefly constructive and 
practical. Here the author gathers together the threads of the discus- 
sion and weaves them into a unified pattern that the religious teacher 
will do well to keep before his mind. With books like that of Dr. 
Bandas in the hands of our religious teachers, we are justified in ex- 
pecting a rejuvenation of catechetical instruction that will make for a 
more enlightened and sturdier faith and a fuller practice of the Chris- 
tian ideals of life in the growing generation. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
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THE MIND OF THE MISSAL 


It is a matter for rejoicing that concern with the Liturgy is now 
so widespread and sincere. Perhaps Father Paschal Robinson is right, 
and ours is really an age of charity—often, it is true, of misguided 
charity, but also of love which humbly seeks out Divine Affection. How 
this last is revealed to us through the Mass, is the central topic of Father 
Martindale’s new book.* He does not, to be sure, say so directly. Wish- 
ing to “interest people” in the sublime drama of the Divine Sacrifice, he 
talks to them plainly and appealingly about the texts. His book has to 
do with the literature of the Liturgy rather than with the attitude and 
the actions bound up with it. The first part goes over the more or less 
familiar ground of historical origins and development, shows forth the 
unity and transcendent “movement forward” of the Mass, and stresses 
the lesson involved. These pages are written with admirable serenity 
and fervor. Though they are too slight to constitute a full treatment 
of the questions involved, they contain enough information for the ordi- 
nary Christian purpose. 

Part II is the really important section of the volume. It is a running 
commentary upon the texts of the Masses for Sundays and important 
feast days. Beginning with the Advent Season, the vast scroll of prayer 
unfolds steadily until we have experienced all the moods which the 
Church wishes to have us know and all the sublime verities which she 
has immediately preferred to teach through practice. The exegetical 
passages are often unusually fine. Let the reader test for himself the 
comment on the Ember Saturday Epistle (II Thess., ii), as given on 
page 63, or that on the Gradual for Trinity Sunday, on page 160. 
Similarly appealing are the incentives to meditation, scattered through 
the volume with notable skill. Of course, much is missing. Another 
book equally good could be written on the topics which Father Martin- 
dale omits. But, though his work may be accused of a certain hasti- 
ness of composition (not of writing), and though it is indulgent to per- 
sonal views, it is of a very high order and should be warmly recom- 
mended. It is difficult to imagine that anybody could finish reading 
“The Mind of the Missal” without arriving at a deeper understanding 
of and affection for the Church. The liturgical literature surveyed 
will, indeed, give many Catholics their first complete view of the age- 
old treasury of the Faith. Here is revealed, for instance, the meaning 
of the phrase: ““My yoke is sweet, and My burden light.” The Church 
which kneels in prayer and then rises towards a mystical Calvary with 
the priest seems interested primarily in imparting that peace which the 
world cannot give. To sense this is the reward that will be given many 
readers of Father Martindale’s book. Grorce N. SHUSTER. 


*The Mind of the Missal. By C. C. Martindale (The Macmillan Company 
New York City). 
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THE PSALMS EXPLAINED 


Not only priests and students, but the devout and instructed laity 
as well have long needed a book which should clearly, attractively, com- 
prehensively and withal compendiously explain that portion of the Brey- 
iary which comes most insistently within their purview and meanwhile 
offers difficulties of apprehension which no amount of uninstructed 
meditation will solve. 

The Psalter offers many difficulties even in the English translation 
of our Vulgate, and assuredly the Latin text does not help towards 
their solution. The new work on the Psalter by Fathers Callan and Mc- 
Hugh* explains the Psalms in an easily intelligible paraphrase. Wher- 
ever notable difficulties occur, the paraphrase goes outside of the strict 
limits of the Latin text, but explains in footnotes just what the various 
versions of the text can contribute in the way of enlightenment. These 
footnotes are learned, but not obtrusively so. The Psalms, meanwhile, 
are the noblest poetry both in feeling and in diction. We need to know 
not alone their meaning but as well their emotional quality, and we ought 
to savor their verbal and spiritual beauty. The authors of our volume 
evidently kept these facts in view, and in their paraphrase achieved 
clearness, indeed, but also poetic beauty. In prose form we here find 
“free verse” much more beautiful and intelligible than such specimens 
of free verse as have come under my own eyes. The paraphrase, then, 
is not “dry,” but beautiful in its own right. Omme tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulct. 

I have already spent considerable time in the enjoyment of this work, 
and have profited greatly in the resulting information I have got from 
its pages. It is a mine of unpretentious learning intelligibly and attrac- 
tively imparted to the reader. I admire greatly the paraphrase idea, 
which illuminates the meaning better than would a literal translation— 
even were that within the range of possibility. 

Quite apart from the value and beauty of the paraphrase, the Psalms 
are made attractive in the editorial work expended on their presentation 
in the volume. Each Psalm has its own special Introduction and is 
logically divided into sections each of which has its own appropriate 
explanatory heading. Parallel columns place the Latin text side by side 
with the English rendering, so that reference to either is immediately 
available. A General Introduction to the volume discusses briefly: the 
date and text of the Psalter, its position in the Canon, its division, its 
versions, its purpose; the name and number of the Psalms, their titles, 


*The Psalms explained for Priests and Students. With introductions, Para- 
phrases and Notes. By the Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and the Rev. John A. 
McHugh, O.P., Professors in the Theological Faculty of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, New York. With a Preface by the Very Rev. 
J. M. Voste, O.P., S.S.D., Member of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, Con- 
sultor of the Congregation on Oriental Affairs (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City, 1929). 
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authorship and canonicity, versions, poetic form and beauty ; and, finally, 
the character of the present work. There is a very helpful, because 
carefully restricted, Bibliography ; and two Indexes make consultation 
of any particular Psalm easy. 

It seems a pity that a reviewer may no longer say of a new book that 
“it fills a long-felt want.” The remark is too trite as well as often, 
probably, quite untrue. Reviewers are accordingly hard put to it in dis- 
covering an ever-fresh diction for their evaluations of current literature. 
The impugned critical remark may nevertheless be occasionally and ex- 
ceptionally both true and apt. It is true and apt in the case of the 
volume under review. For a similar reason, a reviewer dislikes to 
add that the book is made further attractive by its letterpress and 
binding ; but again this addition, although trite, would still be true. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


NEW ASCETICAL WORKS 


The “Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues,” by Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, S.J. (newly translated by Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago), is an old classic. Those who were trained in 
the religious life thirty and more years ago all read and even studied 
Rodriguez. Today candidates for the religious life come from a softer 


and worldlier life than the old-timers did, who were more used to the 
privations and sacrifices without which no life can be made truly re- 
ligious. The first volume of Rodriguez submitted to this reviewer for 
his critical estimate contains much that will help those who are having 
difficulties with prayer and other religious exercises and obligations. It 
will teach those in whose young life there has been little discipline that 
the religious life is a life of necessary discipline. It will teach those 
in whose life, despite all their religious aspirations and practices, there 
has been much easy self-indulgence and laxity of views, that the re- 
ligious life is impossible without much mortification and real self-denial 
in thought and in act. It is strange and tragic but true that many re- 
ligious who ought to be well trained in practical religious living, and 
who ought to know all that should be known by those who have com- 
mitted themselves to religious community life, are yet pitiably ignorant 
of essential religious principles. Their living and working are hard and 
unsatisfactory and half-failures. Let them read Rodriguez slowly, reg- 
ularly, persistently. They will be surprised and grateful to find how 
much easier things in religion become when its principles and practices 
are properly understood and appreciated. There are many helpful 
books for those who wish to live an intense religious life, in or out of 
a community, but to this reviewer there is known none that treats the 
common religious life and its principles and difficulties so sympathetical- 
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ly, so fully, so exhaustively, so comprehensively, and so satisfyingly as 
Rodriguez. Religiously serious-minded people will find the reading of 
this 625-page octavo volume a delight. The translation is unsatisfactory 
in spots. It is hard to believe that Fr. Rickaby could be guilty of the 
occasional roughness and incorrect diction found in this volume. This 
is a pity, but it will not interfere with the effectiveness of the doctrine, 
even though it may offend the literary sense of those who are sticklers 
for the laws of language and of usage. 

“The Unseen World,” by his Eminence A. H. Card. Lépicier, O.S.M. 
(Benziger Bros., New York City), deals with the existence and the 
powers and operations of spirits, both good and bad. It shows and 
proves what power these spirits have over matter, and how their 
knowledge is superior to human knowledge. It evaluates the phenomena 
of spiritualism with philosophical sureness and exactness. It gives the 
careful reader definite and safe criteria for discussing and judging the 
much discussed phenomena of hypnotism and telepathy. Those who 
are interested in these things should first read the synopsis at the end 
of the book and pick out those chapters that appeal to them first and 
most. When they begin to read, they will find everything hanging to- 
gether and reasoned out so closely that they will begin at the beginning 
and read their way through to the end. Philosophically uneducated 
readers will probably find some points beyond their intellectual com- 


prehension, but a man with a mature and inquisitive mind should find it 
fascinating and illuminating, though fairly difficult reading. Educated 
men, and particularly priests, should not fail to read it. They will find 
more solid and enlightening matter in it than in any of the much adver- 
tised “highbrow” books of recent publication. And it will really con- 
tribute to a liberal education. In these days of rampant spiritualism and 
of educational ambition this book should become a best seller. 


Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem. So remarked Vergil 
concerning the beginnings of the Roman people. When we read the 
lives of men like St. Clement M. Hofbauer and Fr. Passerat (“Life of 
the Ven. Joseph Passerat, C.SS.R.,” by H. Girouille, translated by John 
Carr, C.SS.R., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), we are prompted 
to apply the poet’s words also to the establishment of the Congregation 
the Most Holy Redeemer. Their Founder and Father, St. Alphonsus 
Maria Liguori, suffered almost incredible things for his religious so- 
ciety in order to make it and to keep it regular and effective for good. 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. Their Founder and Father, St. Alphonsus 
probably stands first among religious founders in the number and kind 
of trials suffered for his religious foundation. Their sufferings fructi- 
fied their labors and obtained many graces for their beloved Institute. 
Men brought into the religious life by such a mother and trained in it 
by such nurses ought to remain faithful to their family spirit. The 
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stor of a parish in which Fr. Passerat gave a course of sermons said 
in his enthusiasm: “Give me four Hofbauers for the pulpit and four 
Passerats for the confessional, and I’ll undertake to convert the world.” 
We are amused when we read the opinion of a lay brother who knew 
poth St. Clement and Fr. Passerat intimately. When he heard that 
steps were being taken to have Fr. Hofbauer canonized, he exclaimed: 
“Fr, Hofbauer a Saint! never, he was too cross. Fr. Passerat—ah, yes, 
he was a Saint all right.” The good brother must have found out in 
his dealings with the two holy priests that one can be heroic in unalter- 
able and gruff firmness as well as in other points. From this Life we 
may learn much that will comfort the weak and encourage the waver- 
ing and enlighten all those who are at times uneasy and unhappy because 
they do not understand the secrets of religion nor fully appreciate the 
beauty of the life which their religion requires them to lead. 

“A Retreat under the Guidance of St. Teresa,” by Mother Mary of 
the Bl. Sacrament (Benziger Bros., New York City), provides matter 
for a Retreat of ten days, each day with four meditations and proper 
spiritual reading matter after each meditation. Besides, there are eight 
supplementary meditations and readings. The matter is selected from 
the writings of the great St. Teresa of Avila, the reformer of the Car- 
melites. Many who would find her autobiography and other writings 
heavy reading will find these meditations and readings both easy and 
instructive and even fascinating. It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
ordinary people, provided they have some spiritual aspirations and do 
not attempt to read more than one meditation at a time, will find these 
selections refreshing and stirring. Those who are leading the religious 
life seriously will be charmed by the familiar dealings of our Lord 
with His Saints as illustrated in the self-revelations of St. Teresa. This 
reviewer is grateful that this book was brought to his notice, and he 
hopes that every reader of this little critical appreciation will get the 
book and meditate on it, or at least read his way through it. Then he 
will surely recommend it to others in whom he is spiritually interested. 

FaTHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


SERMONS AND HYMNS 


Preaching to children is a difficult art. It was a happy thought to 
give us story-like addresses in the volume, “The Children’s Hour,” * 
but each preacher will doubtless revise the sermons according to his own 
idea of fitness and adaptability. For instance, children may be puzzled 
by the apparent heartlessness of the Baptist, when told that he did not 
go to the funeral of his father or his mother (page 2). Some good 


1The Children’s Hour. Sermons for the Children’s Mass. Edited by the Rev. 
Karl Doerner. Adapted into English by the Rev. Andrew Schorr (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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reason might have been alleged. Again, the anecdote (page 269) uses 
the narrator’s pronoun “I” (which, of course, will not be that of any 
other preacher than the German author of the book). Also, an appar- 
ently German proverbial expression (“they do not drag the ass in first,” 
page 272) conveys—at least, to the reviewer—no meaning in English, 
Again, “braggard” used twice for “braggart” is obsolete; and “turned 
me down” is slangy. 

It would be well to translate into English another volume of ad- 
dresses delivered in German by various preachers and edited by two of 
them.? The twenty sermons make the person and work of Christ a 
many-faceted gem. They vary greatly in length—from 1500 to 5000 
words. 

In response to “repeated requests of pastors for whom the author has 
preached missions,” Father Geiermann gives us a volume® of Outline 
Sermons on the Holy Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin. Each is brief 
(2 pages), but suggestive, and replete with Scriptural references. 

The Sacred Liturgy also preaches in its own fashion. As one issue of 
The Popular Liturgical Library (Series II, No. 8),* we have an Eng- 
lish rendering of Compline side by side with the Latin text, and plain- 
song for public use. The Introduction is admirable. Its eight pages 
deal with Compline as public and private worship, and with its signifi- 
cance as beautifully compressed into the title, “Into Thy Hands.” 

In the interest of economy, Father Pierron omits from his hymnal® 
what is called the liturgical section, but promises to furnish the section 
if there be a sufficient demand for it. His liturgical criterion, however, 
bars tunes that are “woefully beneath the liturgical standard.” This 
voice book gives only the melodies. An Organ Book will provide har- 
monies for melodeon or pedal organ. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


2 Religidse Funkansprachen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Konrad Grober und An- 
ton Hinderberger (B. Herder Book Co.). 

8 Outline Sermons on the Holy Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin Mary. By the 
Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. (B. Herder Book Co.). 

4 Into Thy Hands: Being the Office of Compline for Sunday and for Every Day 
of the Week according to the Roman Breviary. Edited by Donald Attwater, 
T.O.S.D. (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.). 

5 The Ave Maria Hymnal. Compiled, Arranged and Edited by Rev. Jos. J. 
Pierron (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 


NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Allyn & Bacon present four new members of the Academy Classics 
Series for junior high schools. These books are masterpieces of the 
bookmaker’s art. The print, the paper, the binding are well chosen for 
school textbooks. 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol and the Cricket on the Hearth” is 
calculated to arouse interest in the works of this master of English. 
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This is the aim of the editor, Eleanor Tourison. She gives in an appen- 
dix a brief account of all the famous Dickens novels and a number of 
selected scenes. The suggestions for study and the dramatization of 
certain parts stimulate study on the part of the pupil. 


Garland’s “Prairie Song and Western Story” is a well edited book, 
but its use as a high school textbook over-emphasizes the importance in 
literature of Hamlin Garland. There is a wealth of material from the 
pen of contemporaneous writers that might well be introduced into a 
book designed to give an atmosphere for the study of our Western 
history. Perhaps a reading of this digest of Garland’s work will lead 
the student on to wider readings in this field. 


The selections in the “Magic Spear” (McSkimmon & Lynch) were 
chosen because of their bearing on some aspect of character education. 
They exalt the natural virtues, but there is no mention of the super- 
natural. While we do not underestimate the worth of the natural vir- 
tues, there is something missing in a character education that omits 
all reference to the supernatural. The Deus ex machina denouement 
of “The Brown Wallet” is not conducive to the teaching of even the 
natural virtue of honesty. Advocating the value of the supernatural, 
we cannot forget the power and the virtue of the natural. The “Magic 
Spear” gives the adolescent boy and girl some acquaintance with the 
writings and the persons of heroic figures in contemporaneous history. 

Hall’s “Ballads and Other Narrative Poems” is redeemed from 
mediocrity by the inclusion of selections from Tennyson, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Longfellow and other masters of English verse. But why puzzle 
junior high school students with.difficult Scotch dialect? This does not 
make for “more comfortable reading.” Footnote synonyms do not 
build up a working vocabulary. Despite evidences of careful work this 
collections of ballads cannot be recommended to Catholic students. Such 
selections as “The Jackdaw of Rheims” are offensive to a Catholic 
religious sense. They are not literature. Literature is a record of the 
best that has been said and thought in the world. 


Pau E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


Much has been written on the varied phases of Chinese life and cus- 
toms; histories of the Chinese peoples have been issued; sketchy and 
inadequate recitals of the part that Christianity has played in the history 
of this people abound in every mission library; but these have given 
little or no estimate of the panoramic possibilities of a complete history 
of the part that Christian missions have taken in the life of China 
during the last three and one-half centuries. Such a work is a task to 
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challenge the patience and erudition of the scholar. It is a subject 
difficult to approach with a mind open to the conviction which the facts 
present. By no means least, it is also a problem which demands courage 
to attempt its solution. 

The volume which we have under consideration,* we may say at the 
outset, has in a large measure supplemented, if it has not displaced, the 
insufficient productions of the past which essayed to deal with the his- 
tory of Christian missions in China. In addition, the author has been 
prepared to meet the difficulties we have suggested. To this work, the 
product of years of devoted labor, Dr. Latourette has brought an un- 
usual experience. He has occupied the positions of Traveling Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, has been a 
member of the faculty of the College of Yale in China, Professor of 
History in Denison University, and at present holds the post of Pro- 
fessor of Missions at Yale University. More than twenty years spent 
in these capacities have given him a special advantage for the task 
which he has undertaken. He has occupied a post of observation on 
the mission field, and he has had the advantage of the university cloister 
for study. And his experience has been put to good advantage in 
amassing the immense data which this present volume contains and in 
presenting it in a way that will have an appeal for the average reader 
interested in missions, as well as the specialized student. 

In full scape this history renders an account of all mission endeavors 
in China, whose records are available. The major portion of the book, 
however, deals with what might be called the modern advance of Chris- 
tianity into China, beginning with the Jesuit missions under the Ming 
Dynasty towards the close of the sixteenth century. For more than 
two centuries Catholic missions alone were established in China, as it 
was not until the close of the eighteenth century that Protestantism 
began to take any serious steps toward the evangelizing of heathen 
nations. Dr. Latourette attributes this awakening of the Protestant 
groups in a large measure to a logical outgrowth of the Reformation, 
the various evangelical movements common to English-speaking peoples, 
and the Industrial Revolution. We submit, however, that a more ade- 
quate explanation of this awakening after the indifference of more than 
two centuries would be to point out the likely relation between the be- 
ginning of imperial expansion of English-speaking peoples and their 
aroused interest in the missions of the Far East after they had neglected 
the non-Christian peoples at their door. It would appear, in fact, that 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, which transferred the hegemony 
of the commercial world from France to England, afforded English- 
speaking peoples their first glimpse of a possible world empire, and 


*A History of Christian Missions in China. By K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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prepared the way for their endeavors in the mission field that now lay 
open before them. 

In the narration of mission activity in China, the author renders an 
account which is worthy of tribute for its fairness and scholarship. A 
picture is given us which tells of heroism, and of much that is human. 
It is a recital which portrays what has been done, and suggests the vast- 
ness of the task that yet remains to bring China to the truth of Jesus 
Christ. 

The author views a hope for ultimate Christian success in the event 
of a disintegration of Chinese culture. Much there is, we must admit, 
in Chinese culture that presents a barrier to Christian belief and ethics, 
but it is yet too early in the history of Western experience with the 
Chinese to take it for granted that such an event must first come to pass. 
China presents many obstacles to its conversion, as the author points 
out in detail. There is met a religion solidly entrenched in the traditions 
and institutions of the people, and about it there is also elaborated a 
philosophy which claims to have satisfied the yearnings of the nation. 
In the social and civic life of the people the religion of their ancestors 
is interwoven. Furthermore, a religion that cannot tolerate the dogma 
of error will not find a welcome. But to this it may be said that the 
Church found just such conditions in the Roman Empire, and its pros- 
pects of attaining supremacy therein looked just as hopeless; yet, the 
Church became the victor in the struggle which ensued. It may not 
have been an easily won triumph, but no lasting victories are. The 
author points out a difficulty also that is assuming menacing proportions 
in the East and particularly in China—namely, Nationalism. Here it 
would appear the various Protestant sects must trim their sails for the 
gale, since fundamentally their religions are national, indigenous to the 
country in which they have arisen. The Catholic Church, on the other 
hand, supra-national by its nature, is native to no land and compatible 
with all. 


The author sounds a hopeful note as he sums up the accomplishments 
of the past and the possibilities of the future, but it is an estimate, we 
say with sincere regard for the feelings of the author, of one who has 
not a Catholic vision. No one can be unaware, after reading this vol- 
ume, how great a task Christianity faces, but we go beyond that and 
consider what the Catholic Church standing by itself faces. It is a too 
common mistake to forget the centuries spent in converting Europe to 
the Faith. Few realize that a goodly portion of Eastern Europe re- 
mained to be converted almost a thousand years after our Divine 
Saviour had sent His Apostles forth to convert the world. “Whatever 
its source, the Roman Catholic Church has possessed a vitality which 
has helped it to spread its message more widely than any faith or re- 
ligious body the world has ever known” (p. 35). And that same vitality 
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is not lessened in the present age, but as always, in proportion to the 
manifest need, is on the increase. Ever mindful of the supreme value 
of one solitary immortal soul, the Catholic Church does not measure the 
value of its efforts in the numbers converted or in the numbers outside 
the Fold, but in following perseveringly the bidding of the Master until 
He, in the opportune time, shall give the increase. 

Dr. Latourette deserves a tribute for his thorough and earnest study, 
He has contributed a volume to mission study that at the present time 
must occupy a commanding position in the field of mission history. 
He has given much in this volume that is of value to the historian of 
Catholic Missions in China, and has pointed the way for them. Unfor- 
tunately he is able to make the statement that cannot be challenged, that 
there does not exist any general narrative of Catholic missions in China, 
To secure the data for this book he was compelled to search through 
the histories of Catholic mission societies, that is, where these have been 
written and their record available. It is to be hoped that this present 
able work may act as a stimulus to a full presentation of the History 
of Catholic Missions in China, which this painstaking scholar to the best 
of his ability and resources has done for us as a part of a truly monu- 
mental work. We trust that the present history, besides furnishing an 
excellent source of historical information, will serve also to arouse 
Catholic scholarship to fulfill this need. 


Grorce C. Powers, S.T.D., M.A. 








